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“ Harper's Youne Peorte unquestionably ranks as the foremost juve- 
nile publication iy the country, and the young folks are hardly able to 
ewait its arrival, 80 eager are they to enjoy its pages. "—Albany Press. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN In.usrrarkp WxkkLy For Boys anp GIRLS. 
The number for March 5th is more than usually rich and bright. 


Here are fiction, natural history, physics, architecture, and poetry. 
dn fiction the most notable contribution is the first part of 


BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE. 
BY RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
It is astory of Georgia life before the War, illustrated by KEMBLE. 
Dr. Feiix L. Oswarp, in his “ Home Studies in Natural His- 
tory,” tellx about “A Home-made ‘ Zoo’,” and Mrs. Soruix B. Her- 
RICK continues her “ Little Experiments.” 


SIX ‘‘ WIDE-OPEN” PROFESSIONS 


is the title of a series of “ Talks with Boys” by.Dr. Joun 8. Waitr, 
in which that eminent educator will endeavor to give six different 
answers to the question, “* What shall I do with my Boy ?” Archi- 
tecture is the subject of the first “ Talk.” 


Harper's YOUNG Prop.x, $2 00 Per YxKar. 
A specimen copy sent on application. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Marcu 9, 1589. 











TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 








An Izustratep SoppLement is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harper’s WEEKLY. 








Jn Harprr’s WEEKLY of March 23d will be begun a new story 
of New York life, by Wituiam Dean Hows 1s, entitled 


“A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES,” 
illustrated by W. A. Rogers. 








PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


S this paper is issued the administration of Gen- 
eral HARRISON begins. It was fitting that on 
the day before he left his home his clergyman, during 
the church service, should have treated the event as 
one of solemn significance. General HARRISON un- 
dertakes one of the greatest of official duties, and 
his responsibility is so vast that he may well desire 
the friendly consideration of all his countrymen. 
His journey to Washington twenty-eight years after 
the similar journey of the first Republican President 
recalls that event and the dark hours in which it 
occurred. Mr. LINCOLN left his home in Springfield 
on the 11th of February, 1861, and he bade his fellow- 
townsmen farewell in a little speech which was full 
of the deepest earnestness and sadness: ‘‘A duty 
devolves upon me,” he said, ‘‘ which is perhaps great- 
er than that which has devolved upon any other 
man since the days of WASHINGTON,” and he express- 
ed the profoundest reliance upon the Divine aid, 
‘*without which I cannot succeed, but with which 
success is certain.” The duty, which was indeed 
greater than any man’s since WASHINGTON, LINCOLN 
discharged with all of WaASHINGTON’s rectitude, wis- 
dom, ability, and success, and his memory is as affec- 
tionately venerated. He passed from Springfield to 
Indianapolis, where the Governor and Legislature 
received him; at Columbus he was received by the 
Governor and Legislature of Ohio, at Albany by the 
Legislature of New York, and at Harrisburg by that 
of Pennsylvania. All along the way from his home 
to Washington there was the profoundest interest, 
mingled of anxious doubt and gloomy forecast; and 
the swift and sudden journey from Harrisburg to 
Washington, to avert a plot against his life, merely 
indicates the tragical situation. 

Under what different conditions his Republican 
successor makes his journey to-day! The radical 
disturbance of the country coeval with the govern- 
ment of the Constitution has disappeared forever. 
Traditions and bitterness of feeling and difficult 


questions indeed remain. But the essential obstacles ° 


to union are removed, and it is to administer a gov- 
ernment to which there is no practical hostility 
whatever that General HARRISON appears in Wash- 
ington. At the inauguration of the first Republican 
President the entire country was divided into two, 
and only two, parties, radically hostile, resolute in 
every fibre, and moving swiftly to prolonged and 
uncompromising civil war. The only question was 
how far the Northern political allies of the Southern 
party would oppose the action of the Republican 
administration. Party division then lay along the 
line of the existence of the government. To-day it 
is not determined even by questions of policy. The 
Democratic party is not agreed upon the tariff; the 
Republican party is divided upon civil service 
reform. In this situation, forecast is impossible. 
Whether President Harrison will act upon the 
moderate view of the tariff held by his Republican 
predecessors ARTHUR and GARFIELD and GRANT and 
LINCOLN, or upon the extremer view which is taken 
by some later Republicans; whether he will hold the 
opinions of his grandfather in regard to executive 
appointments and removals—opinions not honestly 
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shared by any great Whig chiefs, but which are 
entertained to-day by most eminent Republican lead- 
ers—can be determined only by the event. Whether 
the spirit of WASHINGTON or of the Ostend manifesto 
will preside over our foreign relations, whether the 
Indian question will be treated wisely and humanely 
or with contemptuous scorn of the Indians, whether 
the grasping aggression of corporate power will be 
stimulated or restrained, are all problems whose 
solution cannot be foreseen. 

But one thing is plain. Despite the truculence of 
party spirit there was never a more significant force 
of public opinion in the Union not of a partisan cast 
than at this time. There was never so large a body 
of voters whose votes were thrown against a Presi- 
dent, but who are so prepared to judge his adminis- 
tration with perfect good feeling and without preju- 
dice, as that which now exists in the country. Pre- 
sident HARRISON will find no body of his fellow-citi- 
zens fairer in their judgments, more considerate of 
the difficulties of his position, or more disposed to 
sustain every endeavor for honest administration, 
than those who from differing convictions upon ques- 
tions of national policy opposed his election. It is 
quite possioie, as the experience of the last few years 
has shown, to estimate public men and measures by 
a patriotic rather than a merely partisan standard, 
and to perceive that, while every man’s sympathy 
will naturally attend the party which seems to him 
upon the whole to represent more truly the charac- 
ter, conscience, and intelligence of the country, yet 
that nothing is more childish and contemptible than 
to suppose that either party monopolizes the best 
qualities of American citizenship. The profession of 
a policy alone does not necessarily determine sym- 
pathy with a party. That sympathy is decided by 
many considerations. Mr. Bryant, Mr. FIELD, Mr. 
SEDGWICK, strongly opposed the annexation of Texas, 
which was the professed Democratic policy in 1844, 
yet they supported the Democratic candidate. In 
1860, however, when Democracy had become identi- 
fied with the aggressions of slavery, Mr. BRYANT and 
Mr. FIELD supported the Republican candidate. By 
party great results are achieved, but by independence 
party is held to its true aim, and by the same inde- 
pendence, when mere party spirit instead of princi- 
ple prevails, mere party spirit is baffled. This is a 
force, therefore, which no wise statesman despises. 
It sees President HARRISON inaugurated with no 
purpose of belittling or opposing his administration 
because it may not have voted for him, but prepared 
to view his course with the same friendly wish for 
its success in promoting good government and the 
progress of wise reforms with which it greeted the 
opening administration of Mr. CLEVELAND four years 
ago. 





THE LONDON “TIMES” AND MR. PARNELL. 


THE publication by the London Times of the 
alleged letters of Mr. PARNELL showing his compli- 
city with crime in Ireland promises to prove the most 
important event in the history of that great journal, 
and to have a profound influence upon the political 
situation in Great Britain. The Times has long 
occupied a position of supremacy in England unlike 
that of any newspaper in any other country. It has 
been a national institution, like Parliament or the 
Church. Its power has been enormous and pro- 
longed. Professedly of no party, it has been accepted 
as the voice of British common-sense upon every 
question and in every emergency. This character 
has been obtained by consummate skill in estimating 
the actual drift of opinion and what may be called the 
instinctive average British view, and in selecting the 
writer who would give it the most forcible and char- 
acteristic expression. In this way it has held the 
mirror up to British nature, without regard to consist- 
ency or principle. It has reflected England, and the 
average Englishman unconsciously recognized him- 
self upon its pages. This peculiar ability, which was 
instinctive rather than intentional, has created the 
primacy which it long enjoyed, and enabled it to 
accumulate great riches. The zenith of its powers 
was touched probably under the editorship of Mr. 
DELANE, and since his death, some years ago, and 
amid the increasing enterprise and resources of other 
papers, the prestige and authority of the Times have 
declined. 

But it has still maintained a great and representa- 
tive influence, and during the absorbing Irish contro- 
versy of the last few years, in its bitter and unspar- 
ing hostility to Mr. GLADSTONE and his policy, it 
has been the organ of British conservatism, and the 
dependence of the John Bull spirit and conviction. 
Its great blow in the contest was the publication of 
the PARNELL letters on the eve of an important vote 
in Parliament. The letters, if genuine, utterly dis- 
credited Mr. PARNELL as a political leader, and stig- 
matized the Irish movement as a criminal conspiracy. 
If they were really his letters, his cause could not 
readily survive the opprobrium of such leadership, 
and the English feeling which the Times represented 
would seem to be justified. The investigation before 
the Commission, therefore, has been an event of the 
utmost interest, which culminated as the inquiry was 
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directed to the authenticity of the letters. The result 
is astounding. A cross-examination of the chief wit- 
ness, PiGoTT, masterly in acuteness and exposure, 
had reached a point where it was obvious that its 


_issue would be a prosecution for perjury. At this 


point PIGOTT ran away, having first made before 
Mr. Henry LABOUCHERE a confession that the letters 
on which the Times based its case were forgeries. In 
a word, the letters were bought by the Times of a 
‘*dead-beat,” of a notorious swindler, without verifi- 
cation, almost without inquiry, and the confession of 
the swindler shows that they were not genuine. The 
catastrophe of the Times and of its cause is complete. 
The sagacity, the judgment, the common-sense, the 
ordinary business shrewdness, of the great journal 
are hopelessly compromised by the disclosure. The 
revelation of the foolish weakness of the support upon 
which British conservative prejudice has leaned will 
necessarily destroy the unquestioning confidence 
which the Times has commanded. 

The appearance of Mr. PARNELL as the untouched 
victim of the basest conspiracy of defamation will 
produce a reaction of opinion which will extend to 
the whole cause which he represents. The Times 
emerges ridiculous from the ordeal which it eagerly 
challenged, and Mr. PARNELL with. dignity and pres- 
tige from a persecution which is seen to be both reck- 
less and dastardly. English love of fair play will 
ask, if this chief and most damaging charge is a con- 
temptible forgery, what is the truth about the other 
Irish stories? The Times is shown to stop at nothing 
in its desire to blacken the character of its opponents: 
is the Times a wise guide in so vital a controversy ? 
May there not be some reason, after all, in the Irish 
agitation? Is it impossible that PARNELL may be a 
patriot instead of a mere demagogue? No great jour- 
nal can ever fully recover from self-inflicted blows of 
this kind. Now that it is known to have brought 
the most deadly charge without the commonest pre- 
cautions of verification, it can never again expect its 
own word to be accepted without confirmation. This 
is the home-returning curse of the whole proceeding. 
The Times has hopelessly weakened its own author- 
ity. 





THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE, 


THE Conference of civil service reformers held in 
Baltimore on the day after WASHINGTON’s birthday 
was a timely and pleasant reunion, which happily 
illustrated the cordial feeling among the more prom- 
inent friends of reform. The conspicuous partici- 
pants and leaders of the Conference were supporters 
of General HARRISON at the late election. Mr. Bona- 
PARTE, the president of the Maryland association, 
Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, of the New York associa- 
tion, Mr. FouLKE, the late president, and Mr. Swirt, 
the present president, of the Indiana association, are 
earnest friends of President HARRISON, and hold that 
the declarations of the Republican platform, and the 
cordial acceptance of them by President HARRISON in 
his letter of acceptance, are not conventional phrases, 
but expressions of an honest conviction and purpose. 
That these gentlemen speak for a strong Republican 
feeling there is no doubt. Yet it is impossible not 
to remember that General HarRIson’s grandfather 
entered upon the Presidency with the most friendly 
Whig expressions and purposes of reform, which, 
however, did not prevent a’ partisan proscription in 
the civil service as sharp and general as that of Jack- 
son. The story of the appointment of Epwarp 
CurTIs as Collector of New York under the first 
HARRISON administration is one of the most humil- 
iating illustrations of the destruction of the manly 
sense of honor and decency which is wrought by the 
spoils system. 

But the change in the public interest and convic- 
tion upon this subject within the half-century since’ 
the first HARRISON Presidency is one of the most sat- 
isfactory and encouraging facts of our political his- 
tory. That the purely spoils spirit survives is obvious 
enough in some of the suggestions for the Collector- 
ship of New York which have been already made, 
and the honesty of the Republican platform declara- 
tions will be at once put to the most decisive test 
under the new administration. There was no more 
prompt and strong condemnation of the HiGGins 
appointment under the late administration than that 
which proceeded from civil service reformers who 
had supported Mr. CLEVELAND. Each similar viola- 
tion of pledges and principles was censured in the 
same way, not indeed as conclusive proof of utter 
hypocrisy and falsehood, but as a flagrant departure 
from the true course, which made faithful adhesion 
to that course much more difficult. Undoubtedly, 
should similar occasion arise, the criticism of reform- 
ers, whether they supported President HARRISON or 
not, will be equally prompt and decided. The excuse 
which has not been admitted by Republicans in the 
administration of Mr. CLEVELAND, will not, of course, 
be tolerated under that of Mr. Harrison. Such par- 
tisan removals and appointments, for instance, as 
were made in Maryland and Indiana cannot be ex- 
cused under the plea that everything cannot be done 
at once, and that Rome was not built in a day. 

That familiar plea is not applicable, for instance, 
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in the case of the appointment of an enemy of reform 
to the head of an office in which the classified system 
exists. Upon this plain and palpable point the Bal- 
timore Conference, under true Republican auspices, 
resolved that ‘‘ the heads of all offices concerned in 
the enforcement of civil service laws should bé men 
of experience and discretion, and in full sympathy 
with the reform of the civil service.” This principle 
cannot be satisfied by the appointment to such a post 
of what is known as a spoils politician, under the 
plea that he swears to obey the law, and that his oath 
includes the. civil service law. It certainly does in- 
clude that law, but the probabilities of the honest 
regard of a spoils politician for the law are illustrated 
in the postmastership of AQUILA JONES in President 
HaRRISON’s own city of Indianapolis. . If the Presi- 
dent thinks that that appointment was in conformity 
with the principles of reform, we may expect similar 


appointments, but not otherwise. The appointment 


of HigGins, under any Republican name, will be the 
same kind of blow to the administration of President 
HARRISON that it was to the administration of Pre- 
sident CLEVELAND. ‘‘ We will not fail to keep our 
pledges,” said the Convention that nominated Presi- 
dent HaRRISON, and it proceeded to state one of them 
by saying that ‘‘the spirit and purpose of the reform 
should be observed in all executive appointments.” 
We believe that to be a strong and sincere sentiment 
among Republicans, and that it may be trusted more 
safely by the Republican Executive than the declara- 
tion of Mr. Marcy, ‘‘ To the victors belong the spoils 
of the enemy.” In the firm and fair tone of the Con- 
ference, speaking for a great and intelligent body of 
citizens, President HARRISON will recognize a friendly 
and not a captious spirit. 





THE CEILING SWINDLE. 


THE New York Legislature which met on the Ist 
of January was expected to pass promptly measures 
of high license and ballot reform, which were the 
two questions upon which the confidence of the State 
was asked in the campaign. At the end of two 
months its chief business seems to have been an in- 
quiry into a disgraceful job in which the State has 
been swindled, and the activity of some members of 
the majority has been directed mainly to baffling the 
inquiry. The State has been swindled apparently of 
some hundred thousand dollars. It cannot be diffi- 


cult to ascertain who has profited by the swindle. . 


The Republican majority must bear the responsibili- 
ty both of the fraud and of the effort to shield it, and 
the Republican party will be made to pay the penal- 
ty at the polls. 

The honest way is the best and most politic way. 
Mr. Crosby and his friends, who insist that this job 
shall be fully exposed, and that those who have re- 
ceived money illicitly shall be revealed, are the true 
friends of their party; while Mr. AINSWORTH and the 
Committee on Appropriations, who apparently en- 
deavor to evade a clear and definite statement of the 
facts, are its enemies. Such an “issue” as the ceil- 
ing of the Assembly Chamber is one that the average 
voter easily comprehends. He has his own views 
upon it, and he votes accordingly. It was Mr. OGLE’s 
pictures of the gold spoons and the elegant luxury of 
the VAN BUREN White House which caught the im- 
agination and decided the vote of the plain people 
still smarting with the panic of 1837. The Capitol at 
Albany is a monument of reckless extravagance to 
the same voters, and a definite, comprehensible, and 
bald fraud like that of the Assembly ceiling is one 
which will deeply impress them. 

This wretched affair at Albany illustrates the venal 
tendency, and also the disposition to wink at the 
venal tendency, which alarm and alienate the honest 
supporters of any party. Men like Mr. CrosBy, to 
whom their party name is an honest pride and pos- 
session, seek instinctively to purge it of such blots. 
Their success, however, is apt to be like that of re- 
formers in the Roman Church. Gradually they 
withdraw, or they acquiesce with a sigh, and mur- 
muring that we must take thingsas they are. Yet if 
Republicans are familiar with their party history 
they know that it is men who were too manly to 
doubt that better things are always possible who 
organized the party. It will be interesting to see 
whether the original Republican impulse in men like 
‘Mr. CrosBy will prevail in this contest to expose the 
scandalous swindle of the Assembly Chamber ceiling, 
or whether the venal traders upon the party name 
will be able to conceal themselves and disgrace their 


party. 





GENERAL ROSSER’S OPINION. 


THE late foolish and intemperate sectional speech of Gen- 
eral ROSSER, vituperating the Union soldiers, instead of 
arousing angry denunciation, has been treated with general 
contempt. There was a time when it would have been 
echoed through all the Republican party press as proof of 
the universal hostile feeling of the Southern States. But 
as the assassination of Mr. CLAYTON was nowhere more 
strongly denounced than by the Governor, the Legislature, 
and the press of Arkansas, the ebullition of General Rosser 
was at once repudiated and condemned by other Confed- 
erate oflicers. Senators HaMpToN and BUTLER, who were 
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present when General RossER spoke, lost a signal opportu- 
nity of rendering good service to the whole country by not 
disclaiming sympathy with such remarks upon the spot. 

General RossEr’s speech was one of those incidents 
which, under the circumstances, are essentially unimpor- 
tant, but which are capable of being made very mischiev- 
ous, and the first mischief is any evident indifference to 
such talk upon the part of those for whom such an orator 
is assumed to speak. Major JosePpH H. Stewart, who in 
behalf of many Confederate and Union soldiers is engaged 
in soliciting aid for the home for disabled Confederate sol- 
diers at Austin, Texas, spoke very plainly in condemnation 
of the Rosser speech at a meeting of the New York com- 
mittee in aid of his purpose, saying that he went into the 
war thinking that he could whip more than one Yankee, 
but found out his mistake. 

That was the frankly expressed opinion of other South- 
ern officers who were present, and the fact to remember is 
that their opinions are representative of the views of brave 
and intelligent Confederates, while those of General Rosser, 
if soberly uttered, are the mere extravagance of hopeless 
Bourbonism. 





MISS AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, widely known as one of the 
pleasantest of English novelists, and more recently for her 
energy, intelligence, and zeal in promoting Egyptian ex- 
ploration, contemplates a visit to the United States for the 
purpose of repeating lectures upon Egypt and other topics 
which have been received with great admiration and ap- 
plause at the universities and in the cities of England and 
Scotland. An invitation to Miss E>pwarps welcoming her 
to this country has been signed by the most remarkable 
array of American names ever appended to any invitation 
to a foreigner, headed by that of Vice-President Morton, 
and including those distinguished in. every learned profes- 
sion, in letters, science, journalism, and business. 

At the centenary of Columbia College in 1887, when the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon 
Miss Epwarps, it was hoped that she might be present. 
But she was obliged to defer her visit. Her familiarity 
with ancient and moderu Egypt is very great, and her skill 
in giving to her knowledge a popular and fascinating form, 
together with her singular gifts as a lecturer, either with or 
without pictorial illustrations, are warmly commended by 
the English press. Her friend and correspondent in this 
country, the honorary secretary of the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund, is the Rev. W. C. WINSLOW, of Boston, who will 
make arrangements for Miss Eowarpe’s lé¢tures as may be 
desired. 





“THE LADY OF THE WHITE HOUSE.” 


Mrs. JOHN ADAMS and Mrs. MADISON are gracious his- 
torical figures in the White House, but its social traditions 
have received their chief grace from the lady who for the last 
two years has beeu its mistress, and who now retires. A 
more trying or difficult position, under all the circumstances, 
couid not have been filled more happily. The utmost sim- 
plicity and sincerity, a fine tact and exquisite discretion, 
have been blended with a personal charm and native dig- 
‘nity which have already become part of the best private 
associations of the “Executive Mansion.” The uniformity 
and universality of the impression are the witness of its 
genuineness, and not even the spirit which was weary of 
the justice of Aristides has been stirred to cavil by the 
beautiful feminine wisdom which has recently cheered and 
refined the palace of the people. As the wife of the Presi-. 
dent, Mrs, CLEVELAND is in some sort a public personage, 
and as she withdraws from the “fierce light” which has 
revealed only what is admirable, she is attended by the 
heart-felt blessing and good wishes of the American people. 





THE BALLOT LAW IN LOUISVILLE, 


THE principles and practicability of the proposed ballot 
law were recently tested with entire success at an election 
in the city of Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. FLEXNER, of that 
city, has described its operation in a little pamphlet which 
is well worthy the attention of the friends of the law. The 
chief local newspaper was not very friendly, but to the 
general surprise the law did not prove to be difficult or 
complicated, and it was administered with practically uni- 
form ease and success, and no instance was known to the 
writer in which a vote was thrown out because of the fail- 
ure of the voter to understand what was required of him. 

There is a large corruptible vote in Louisville, and open 
corruption is familiar. . The evil, although known and de- 
plored, has hitherto defied redress. Yet at the late election 
there was, except in one place, no corruption successful, 
and but little was attempted. The bribery seems to have 
been prevented by the impossibility of knowing how the 
voter might actually vote. But Mr. Ivins’s view that the 


’ man who takes a bribe is prima facie a scoundrel, and that 


no one will bribe him unless he can tell how he has voted, 
is not accepted by Mr. THOMSON in his address to the Mas- 
sachusetts Reform Club, because of his belief in a certain 
honor among thieves. ‘This, however, seems to be a rather 
slender reliance, and the experience at the Louisville elec- 
tion shows that the bribery was escaped, and presumptively 
because of the secrecy. 

The exception to the successful working of the scheme in 
Louisville was at a poll where the election officers were dis- 
honest, the clerk left his place to manipulate the hired voters, 
and the police did not enforce secrecy. Dishonest election of- 
ficers of course will frustrate any system of voting. But in 
this instance the important fact is that the failure of the re- 
formed system was due wholly to causes which would have 
produced failure with any other method—that is, to the dis- 
honesty of those who were sworn to enforce it—and was not 
due at all to any difficulty in comprehending the reformed 
method or any impossibility in enforcing it. Politicians 


who are “on the make” always assert that any reform which - 


will render frand more difficult is complex, impracticable, 
and goody-goody. But there is nothing so simple and prac- 
ticable as honesty—a fact which the Australian system of 
voting illustrates wherever it is tried. 
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A GREAT AND TIMELY OPPORTUNITY. 


NOTHING has more advanced the fame both of American 
scholarship and of American solicitude in aims and interests 
which are not wholly industrial or material than the foun- 
dation and support of the American school of classical stud- 
ies at Athens, with the work accomplished by the Archwo- 
logical Institute of America, under whose auspices the school 
was founded. The school now occupies a building of its 
own, erected at a cost of twenty-five thousand dollars, upon 
a site generously given by the Greek government, and dur- 
ing the six years of its existence it has been directed upon 
the spot by eminent American scholars, who have had 
special leave from the universities in which they occupy 
chairs. 

A great opportunity is now presented to the school and 
to the country. The Greek government have offered the 
privilege of making excavations at Delphi, the seat of the 
temple and the oracle, and one of the most famous histor- 
ical sites in the world. It is an offer which other countries, 
fully alive to the glory to be secured by identifying the 
national name with such a work, are anxious to secure. 
Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, an American scholar of great dis- 
tinction, recently curator of the Fitzwilliam Museum, in 
Cambridge, England, and for this year director of the Amer- 
ican school at Athens, is pre-eminently qualified for the 
direction and prosecution of the work. . 

To buy up the village of Castri, upon the site of Delphi, 
to make the excavations, and permanently to endow the 
school, retaining Dr. WALDSTEIN as director, will require a 
sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Of this 
sum about forty-five thousand dollars is already subscribed, 
but uo money will be called for until the sum of seventy- 
five thousand dollars is subscribed. A committee, of which 
Mr. HENRY G. MARQUAND, president of the Art Museum, and 
a@ most generous sibscriber to the fund, is chairman, has 
the matter in charge. It would be a noble vindication of 
the lofty and liberal sympathies of America if this peculiar 
renown could be secured for this country. With one mighty 
hand still founding and extending the home of the youngest 
of great nations, and with the other cherishing the noblest 
monuments of the most famous of ancient states and civili- 
zations, what more satisfactory attitude could America hold 
in her centennial year? 





PERSONAL. 


Amon@ Boston’s well-known military men are the twins Colonel 
AcrrepD N. and Captain ALBert E. Proctor. They were born No- 
vember 30, 1824, at Marlborough, and inherited their tastes for 
military glory from their parents, both of whom were the children 
of soldiers. ALrrep fought in the Mexican war, and both of the 
brothers distinguished themselves in the rebellion struggle. They 
are now successful business men, and are also members: of the 
Fusileer Veterans, the National Lancers, the Old Guard of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. Jo- 
sEPH Proctor, the tragedian, who married. a sister of WiLLiaM 
Wanrrkn, is their oldest living brother. 

—The remains of an Indian found recently at East River, a lit- 
tle village on the Sound, twenty miles east of New Haven, Connect- 
icut, are supposed to be those of the famous sachem whose death 
in battle at this point over two hundred years ago gave the name 
to the shore retreat—Sachem’s Head. The skeleton was found at 
the spot where tradition says the chief was buried, after having 
his head exposed in a tree for several days, and is that of a man 
fully seven feet tall. 

—The recent occurrence of James Russet Low ’s seventicth 
birthday was made the occasion for many congratulatory messages 
from bis friends in this country and England, GLapsron« and Txy- 
NYSON being among those who remembered him. 

—Ex-Secretary Hugu McCu.tocn is eighty years old, but still 
considers himself a young man. He is vigorous and hearty, goes 
out in the coldest weather. without putting on extra wraps, and 
boasts that he has never worn an overcoat. 

—Colonel W. H. H. Taytor, of St. Paul, Minnesota, the State 
Librarian, is President Harrison’s uncle. He is seventy-five years 
old, and knows his work so well that he carries the whole library 
catalogue in his head. , 

. —ARTHUR Cronk, a Gloucester fisherman, recently found in the 
stomach of a codfish which he caught on the Grand-Banks a Vic- 
toria Jubilee medal. The small Maltese cross with a photograph 
of Queen Victoria in the centre, and even the ribbon attached, 
were but slightly harmed. 

—Two Ohio women have the grim satisfaction of reflecting that 
but for the opposition of their parents they might have been the 
wives of Presidents of the United States. Thirty years ago they 
lived at Bedford, a village of less than five hundred inhabitants, 
about twelve miles froin Cleveland, and both were very attractive. 
To each of them at different times Rutuerrorp B. Hayes and 
James A. GARFIELD paid serious attentions, but the young men 
were poor and their prospects anything but bright, so the parents 
of the girls firmly and effectually checked the love-making. 

—For a quarter of a century Hon. Ropert C. Winturop, of Bos- 
ton, has received his friends at his home on Wasux1NeTon’s birth- 
day, and although over eighty years old, he still observes the cus- 
tom, a large number of distinguished people calling to pay their 
respects on the last anniversary. 

<A newspaper paragraph has been going the rounds to the 
effect that General Lew Wa.wace claims to have received no less 
than sixty different requests for permission to dramatize Ben-Hur, 
and that to all he has replied with a negative, accompanied by the 
statement that he had himself prepared a stage version of his 
novel. The ingenious author of this piece of news further adorns 
it by saying that New York managers, after reading General W at- 
LaCck’s drama, pronounced it incapable of production, on the ground 
that he had not known how to make a real play of it. To all of 
which General WALLACE begs to interpose by way of demurrer 
these facts: He has not said that sixty different requests to dram- 
atize Ben-Hur have been sent him. He has not announced that 
he was preparing or had prepared a stage version of his novel. 
Up to the present time he has been opposed to the use of his 
book for any dramatic purpose whatever. : 

—The King of Siam is about to send his four sons, the oldest of 
whom is thirteen, to England to obtain an education. 

—Aunt Kezian Ranpat., of Mattapoisett, Massachusetts, one 
hundred and five years old, lives alone in a thick wood about three 
miles out of the village, and.a mile from neighbors. She gets her 
own meals, and busies herself with knitting and other household 
duties, while in the summer she cultivates a little piece of ground. 
Her house is the old homestead, and she lives there from prefer- 
ence. Twice a week a man brings her provisions from the village, 
and a boy comes daily to do her chores. Mrs. Ranpaue has been 
a widow for fifty-eight years, but her three children, who live in 
Fall River, New Bedford, and Virginia, provide her with the neces- 
saries of life. 
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IN MAORI LAND.—Drawn sy W. T. Swepiey.—[See Pace 191.] 
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ULYSSES BEFORE CALYPSO. 


TERRA-COTTA GROUPS FROM THE LEVANT. 


Ir was only a few years ago that the figurines of baked clay 
found in Greece near Tanagra gave a glimpse of the domestic life 
of. the old Greeks, especially of those in Beeotia and Attica. These 
pretty trifles, which must have been cheap enough when fabri- 
cated, commanded high prices in Europe. Though the curators 
of museums were first disposed to cry fraud, and in some cases 
refused to buy them when they were to be had for comparatively 


RECENTLY 


little, their scepticism disappeared, and London, Paris, 
and Berlin have many cases full of those charming little 
works of art. 

For works of art they are, though probably few are 
independent creations. They were made in. moulds 
which were carefully excavated for one side of the statuette, but 
generally without the arms and heads. The main front of the 
figure being cast in the mould, the back was clapped on almost 
flat and quite unmodelled, a hole being left in the centre for 


A MARKET SCENE IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


A MUSE KNEELING AT A BURIAL URN. 


drying. With the fingers or a stick the lines of junction between 
modelled front and rough back were smoothed out, heads and 
arms very carefully modelled were stuck on, and the statuette was 

As they come to us they are almost in the 


DISCOVERED OLD GREEK STATUETTES.—From Puorocrapss. 
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condition they were when withdrawn from the 
fire, for time has undone much of the subsequent 
work their makers expended on them. Tiis con- 
sisted in applying a thin coat of white material 
like sizing, which dried quickly. On this ground 
the auburn hair of a woman, her blue eyes and 
pinkish flesh, the darker tunic of a man, his flat 
hat, and so forth, were deftly painted, so that the 
figurine which now looks scaly as with leprosy, 
or else but faintly tinged with blue, pink, brown, 
and orange, shone then as resplendent if not as 
gaudy as any of the china figures sold at Euro- 
pean fairs to-day. 

Such figurines from Tanagra were found in the 
graves in great numbers, sometimes packed away 
in jars; in a very large number of instances 
broken as if with intention. That such was the 
case is more than probable. Two reasons ap- 
pear to have existed for this treatment of arti- 
cles buried with the dead—a treatment by no 
means confined to Greece or the Levant. One 
was superstitious, the other practical. On the 
one hand, a spirit divorced from the body could 
make use of a broken weapon, tool, or ornament 
as well as a whole one, very much as the Chinese 
ghost can spend burnt paper money, and there 
was reason to fear that evil demons would rob 
them of these objects if entire. We still have 
something left of the kind of ideas to which such 
superstitions belong when as children we are told 
to break an egg-shell lest “the fairies run off 
with it.” On the other hand, the practical rea- 
son was the temptation that whole things and 
solid jewelry exercised on those godless men, the 
robbers of tombs. Hence the extremely thin and 
brittle nature of gold jewelry found in tombs; 
hence the fact that statuettes and the jewelry too 
are commonly broken. 

Of late years figurines of much greater artistic 
value have been coming to Paris by mysterious 
channels, and have roused the same controversies 
as did the Tanagra statuettes; caused the same 
hesitation on the part of those responsible for 
purchases for the Louvre, the British Museum, 
and other galleries. Very sharp attacks have 
been made on them in London. Whether true 
or false, they are so remarkable that a few are 
herewith presented as a very inadequate repre- 
sentation of the various collections already in the 
hands of private collectors and dealers, since 
these contain many others quite as good. 

The first thing notable ahout these figures is 
the fact that they appear in elaborate groups, yet 
have all the technical imperfections of the Tan- 
agra figurines. The backs are absolutely rude, 
not calculated to be seen at all. Yet they have 
all the charm of the Tanagra figure. Observe 
the market scene, a bit from the common life of 
Greeks. With what ease the young market-man 
sits, his shade hat perched high above the back 
of his head! With what sweet dignity the lady 
pauses by a basket of fruit, holding her little girl 
by the hand! The ages of the three women are 
very subtly told by the modelling of the bosom, 
from the old market-woman seated in the eentre, 
to the lady, and then to the young market-girl on 
the right with her undeveloped figure. The group 
was chosen to represent the realistic side of these 
statuettes, which show merely the study of life 
unaffected by religious or mythological ideas. 

The kneeling Muse, with hand on an urn and 
a garland, may represent another element in these 
groups—the monumental. Small as it is, we have 
here a figure which would be excellent if execu- 
ted in marble or in black basalt or in bronze for 
a monument. Though appropriate enough as a 
type of memory, as a genius decorating the burial 

urn with a garland of immortelles, the chances 
are that no such idea of grief presided over the 
origin of this dignified, gracious figure. Rather 
is it likely that the tall two-handled urn is for 
wine, and the garland is in the nature of the fillet 
that victors were entitled to wear on their heads. 
This figure is much more a Muse awarding the 
prize for excellence in dance or song, or in horse- 
racing, or in gymnastic exercise, than any person 
suggestive of death. Not that the statuettes al- 
ways avoid that suggestion. Among the groups 
owned by Messrs, Roturn & Fevarpent, of Paris, 
there is one most exquisite scene of Asculapius 
and Hygeia, the patron of physicians and the 
genius of health, leaning over a girl who is sink- 
ing down in death. The most lovely pathos rules 
the three figures of which the group is composed ; 
in sentiment if not in sobriety of design it can 
stand beside the famous bass-relief on an antique 
tombstone of Athens, where the mother, standing, 
Jeans over the bowed head of her seated son, a 
young warrior devoted to death. 

As an example of the groups which refer more 
or less plainly to subjects of mythology, legend, 
and Greek history, the third statuette has been 
chosen. The scene is Calypso’s cavern on her 
ocean island. Ulysses, in the Neapolitan cap 
which comes from the Greek mariners of old, 
rests one hand on the prow of a vessel, and with 
the right makes a gesture which may be various- 
ly interpreted. It is certainly respectful; it may 
have a sense of appeal. If the moment is his 
arrival on the island, we may imagine that he is 
commending himself to the goddess by a recital 
of his misfortunes ; this view is strengthened by 
the little Cupid who flies from Calypso to the 
man of many wiles, betokening that the affection 
between them has begun. 

The pose of Calypso is one of great restful- 
ness, of great dignity. Her right hand is raised 
in a fine conversational gesture, which corresponds 
to the respectful inclination of the head of Ulysses. 
The chair on which she rests has a foot-rest, like 
that on which sits a woman with a winged Cupid 
in her lap and a distaff in her right hand, a Tana- 
gra figurine in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, 
but the foot-rest is much lower. The pose of 
Calypso is very like that of the full-size marble 
statue of one of the empresses of Rome, a trea- 
sure of the Louvre. Surely within the limits of 
the art of the statuary, when dealing with such 

material as this, fabricated for humble purposes, 
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no such beauty and variety are known as we find 
in groups of this kind. The gravity, the sim- 
plicity, and the polish of the epics called of Ho- 
mer are here in vigorous, easy growth. Is it 
possible that such figurines, single and combined, 
can be deliberate forgeries by modern men ? 

There is no doubt that all the attempts made 
during the last two years to trace the provenance 
of these groups has failed. And it looks very 
much as if some of the gentlemen who have been 
baffled in their search have lost their tempers and 
attacked the statuettes in the London and Paris 
press with more vigor than wisdom. Of course 
it is possible for the clever forgers of the Levant 
to follow the old methods, fabricate moulds, imi- 
tate the Tanagra figurines, and put them together 
in groups. They can partially paint them, and 
bury them after fracturing them. They can 
scratch and deface them so as to give an appear- 
ance of great age. But could they in the first 
instance compose such groups, lend them such 
dignity, such beauty, such sportive humor, as we 
find rioting through not a few? If they can, the 
old facilty for art is still extant in the Levant, 
but in a much more surprising degree. For 
whereas the old modeller of statuettes followed 
a great. number of precedents in his work, repeat- 
ed a great number of conventional figures and 
groups, just as the Japanese potters and bronze 
workers repeat with no fear of criticism forms 
and colors admired by their ancestors and some- 
times laid down in books, the modern forger, on 
the contrary, has to evolve pretty much every- 
thing out of his own head. Consider a good-sized 
collection of these groups merely for subject, for 
grouping, and composition, and it will be evident 
that if they are forged some great genius must 
be at work unknown to the world of art, whose 
rightful place is at the head of modern sculptors. 
That a man or men capable of such little easy 
masterpieces as these could be kept in obscurity 
while his statuettes are sold by middle-men is 
much harder to believe than that somewhere a 
great treasure of mortuary relics has been struck 
and the spot most anxiously concealed. 

Supposing them genuine, the workmanship 
points to an age subsequent to Alexander the 
Great, perbaps close up to the Christian era. 
Geographically it points to Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
either on the main-land not many hundred miles 
from Ephesus or on one of the great islands over 
against Greece. This is more especially the land 
of Homer, and though not the place where the 
highest and purest of Greek art seems to have 
existed, it is the locality whence bass-reliefs of the 
greatest beauty and variety have come. In the 
draperies, and in a certain sportive, luxurious, 
pleasure-loving quality, these bear no little resem- 
blance to the workmanship of the groups, due 
allowance being made for the difference between 
sculptor and craftsman. We may safely suppose 
that in these groups we have two kinds of orna- 
ments common to a highly cultivated, wealthy, 
and pleasure-loving nation of Asiatic Greeks, one 
for the home, the other for the tomb. Like the 
mantel ornaments fabricated in most porcelain 
and faience factories of Europe during the last 
few centuries, these groups were meant to be 
placed on shelves and in niches, to decorate sit- 
ting-rooms or little private chapels to the gods, 
or to go at once into the tombs. It was the cus- 
tom to place about a corpse or the urn containing 
ashes the ornaments of the room in which a per- 
son died. This explains the great number and va- 
riety of statuettes sometimes found in one tomb. 
It is as if all the dolls of a child were placed in 
its grave—most of the bric-d-brac of a collector 
grouped about him in his last resting-place. Not 
only humorous and satirical figures and groups, 
but some which are hardly fit for description, have 
been forwarded to Paris. Many are not sufficient- 
ly clear in their meaning to warrant even a guess 
as to what they represent. 

When we reflect on the great number.of tem- 
ples with which the coast of Asia Minor was dot- 
ted, each having a special cultus for special gods 
or variants on the few great gods of Greece—when 
we remember the vast quantity of art works in 
such a temple as that of Ephesus, and the swarm 
of artisans who made objects of art in gold, silver, 
precious minerals, and clay for the pilgrims to 
that city—we can easily believe that the inexhaust- 
ible soil of Turkey in Asia has really yielded these 
interesting finds. There is nothing unlikely in 
that, but rather what is to be expected. As for 
the concealment of the place whence they come, 
it would be singular if the locality were given; 
for nothing is more certain than this, should 
the director of the museum at Constantinople 
learn whence such things came, the spot would 
be seized at once, and if any excavations were 
thereafter made, everything would go to the Turks. 
Whatever may be thought of the morality of buy- 
ing statuettes which are possibly withheld from 
the authorities of the country where they. are 
found, this side of the matter does not concern 
us. The question for us to decide is whether or 
not they add something to the stock of art in the 
world. No one who examines the collections of 
Mr. Sprtzer, or Mr. Lecuyer, or Messrs. Roun & 
Fevarprnt, can doubt that they do. 

It may be thought that we know a great deal 
about the customs, the legends, the mythology, of 
the Greeks, because much is taught us at school 
and college. Yet it is only now becoming ap- 
parent how little we do know, how little the 
Greeks themselves knew on the subject. Study 
of barbarian religions throws much light on 
subjects still greatly misunderstood, and will 
throw more. The views that the people took, 
as presented by such groups as are now coming 
from the Levant, is very precious, for it cor- 
rects, alters, or corroborates what we have learn- 
ed from Greek literature. The literary and the 
mythological elements in such artistic documents 
from the heart of the people are of great value. 
But for the fine arts themselves these trivial 
toys are of still greater use. Evidently some 
of them are copies more or less freely treated 


from large works of art which have disappeared 
forever. The kneeling Muse, for instance, may 
well represent the statuette made after a famous 
figure by some greatest of sculptors whose very 
name is lost. The scene between Ulysses and 
Calypso may be all we have of some painting on 
a wall which crumbled to pieces two thousand 
years ago. Several groups repeat the myth of 
the young Bacchus riding on a panther, of the 
the old Silenus supported on an ass, each accom- 
panied by nymphs or satyrs—scenes reproduced 
in the processions on festal days by young men 
and maidens. Others are scenes of dance, while 
a player on the double pipe Modulates the notes 
consecrated by old usage. Here is an exquisite 
composition, deep with thought, genial in compo- 
sition, charming by contrasts: Winged Love, as 
a boy of twelve or fourteen, leans down to wind 
his arm round the body of a satyr overcome by 
wine, and raise him from his bestial condition. 
The fresh young face, beautiful as the Greek ideal, 
but richer in feature, looks with pity into the 
gross countenance of the lower creation ; his fair 
young body stands out yet more fair beside the 
shaggy goat legs of the man-beast. Here is a 
group of persons like a family; there a band of 
youths and maidens break into a slow dance. 
The impression these fractured rude figurines 
denuded of colors produce is profound ; they give 
that human side which seems lacking to Greek 
art when we recall that art by the great statues 
of marble only, with their sublime but cold beau- 
ty and stately grace. Cuaries ve Kay. 





BUILDING THE NEW ARMORED 
CRUISER “ MAINE.” 


Since the launching in 1875 of the wooden 
frigate J'’renton, which was the last vessel built 
at the Brooklyn Navy-yard, no government work 
has been regarded with so much interest by ev- 
erybody in that yard as the building of the new 
armored cruiser Maine. This is not to be won- 
dered at, for when the Maine is completed she 
will be the largest and handsomest vessel ever 
built for the United States navy. The work of 
constructing the new vessel is under the direct 
supervision of Naval Constructor Jonn B. Hoo- 
ver, U.S.N., an officer of large experience in ship- 
building, who was especially selected for the work 
by Secretary Wuitney. Very little has been done 
on the vessel since her keel was laid in October, 
except the erection of about a score of the eighty- 
four frames of her hull, but Constructor Hoover 
confidently expects that an increase in his working 
force will shortly be made, which will enable him 
to prosecute the work on the Maine with expedi- 
tion and vigor. The number of men required for 
effective and rapid work on such a vessel ranges 
from 700 to 800 men—a force which is far in 
excess of the number (less than 200) at present 
employed on the vessel. Failure to obtain the 
necessary material has in almost every instance 
necessitated an extension of the time agreed upon 
for the completion of the new vessels, and now 
the opening of bids for the machinery of the 
Maine, as well as for the vessels of the sea-coast 
defence, has been postponed to March 15th, to al- 
low bidders time to mature their estimates. Sec- 
retary WHITNEY’s successor will thus have several 
large contracts to award very shortly after he 
assumes control, 

The first step in the complicated process of 
building a modern war véssel is to erect suitable 
buildings to hold toois and material. Several 
such buildings have been put up in the Brook- 
lyn Navy-yard to accommodate the thousands of 
metal blocks and plates of which the Maine is to 
be composed. Among these one known as the 
‘‘plate-rack” measures 190 feet by 31 feet, and 
is used to store the plates for the hull, numbered 
and arranged to correspond with the places they 
will occupy in the ship. Another strong building 
is a substantial machine-shop, in which an engine 
of 250 horse-power has been placed, for which 
a battery of three boilers furnishes the steam. 
When these and other preliminary arrangements 
have been completed, the work of building the 
hull goes on as follows: 

The design for the vessel, which in this case is the 
work of Chief Constructor T. D. Witson, U.S.N., 
having been received at the navy-yard from the 
Bureau of Construction at Washington, the next 
step is to prepare from the plans a wooden model 
showing the outside of the hull, on which the 
shapes of the plates and angle-irons (frames) are 
marked off with as much accuracy as possible. 
At the same time the lines of the ship are drawn 
at full size on the floor of a large loft just out- 
side the construction office, where the model is 
kept; and from these lines wooden moulds are 
prepared showing the actual shape of the angle- 
irons and plates used in the construction of the 
ship. The work of fitting these patterns is a 
very tedious one, and must be done with great 
accuracy, aS upon its correctness depends the 
symmetrical shaping of the ship. In this mould 
loft are kept patterns of vessels which were built 
as far back as the year 1825. The draughtsmen 
meanwhile prepare a careful schedule of material 
necessary to execute the work, which is sent to 
the steel mills of Carneate, Putrrs, & Co., at Pitts- 
burgh, with which firm the Navy Department has 
previously made the necessary contracts. The 
pattern-makers also prepare from the lines on 
the mould-loft floor the wooden patterns from 
which the stem and stern-post are cast. 

When the material begins to reach the yard 
the angle-irons used for the frames are heated in 
a long furnace and then bent to shape on cast- 
iron slabs, the required shape being indicated by 
a chalk line drawn off the outer edge of the wood- 
en moulds above mentioned. A row of iron pegs 
is placed in holes along this line, and the frame 
forced around by means of levers until it is 
brought into contact with every one of the pegs, 
when it is considered to be of the proper shape. 
At the same time the plates forming the keel are 
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heated in a furnace and bent to their proper 
shape. In the ship-house, meantime, a long row 
of blocks is laid and carefully aligned to receive 
the keel. The keel plates having been punched 
for the rivets, and having had their butt straps 
fitted, are taken over to the ship-house and placed 
in position on the keel blocks. The operation of 
laying the first plate is usually attended with a 
certain amount of ceremony, and is called “ lay- 
ing the keel.” 

After what may be called the backbone of the 
structure has been laid, the next important pro- 
ceeding is to erect the curved framework of steel 
ribs, perpendicular to the keel, which forms the 
skeleton outline of the hull. The angle-irons for 
these frames or ribs, having been punched for 
rivets, are attached to the floor plates by means 
of bolts, and the whole is carefully fitted to the 
shape called for by the wooden mould. After 
being fitted, the frames are taken to the ship- 
house and riveted together. The different plates 
composing the keel having been also riveted, the 
frames are raised into position, and held there 
by means of supports. Their positions are then 
carefully regulated, so that they may exactly cor- 
respond with the relative positions shown on the 
plans. The frames regulated, the next thing is 
to run the plating of the inner and outer bottoms. 
It must be remembered that a modern man-of- 
war has two bottoms, or skins, entirely indepen- 
dent of each other, so that though an accident 
should happen to one of them, it would leave the 


other uninjured. In spite of this precaution, how- 


ever, a modern torpedo, if properly exploded, has 
sufficient force to tear through both the platings 
and fill a compartment of the ship with water. 

As the work progresses, the stem and stern- 
post are erected, and the framing of the ship, . 
which at the extremities usually differs slightly 
from that of the midship portion, is completed. 
The work is now carried on under many different 
heads. The bulkheads which divide the ship into 
numerous water-tight compartments are built; 
the longitudinal passages are walled in; the sub- 
divisions forming shell-rooms, magazines, store- 
rooms, and in general the internal arrangements 
called for by the original design, are now com- 
pleted. 

In the case of an armored ship like the Maine, 
one of the most critical operations in the whole 
process of construction is the ordering of the 
armor plates. The reason of this is that these 
plates, eleven inches thick, take many months to 
manufacture, and owing to their great size and 
weight, any alterations required in them would 
be attended with immense cost. Indeed it may 
be noted here that the Maine has already expe- 
rienced misfortune in process of building. The 
steel stem of the ship was cast in Pittsburgh, and 
upon examination by the government steel in- 
spectors it was found to have sprung or warped 
out of shape fully three inches, and was therefore 
rejected, involving a loss to the contractors of 
over five thousand dollars. A new contract for 
this casting was then entered into with the Stand- 
ard Steel Casting Company, of Thurlow, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is almost ready for shipment to New 
York, and is said by those who have seen.it to 
be perfect in every respect. So far so good; the 
government goes scot-free. But it is now report- 
ed from the Brooklyn Navy-yard that fourteen 
of the frames of the ship have been rendered 
practically useless by improper riveting, and that 
therefore the work on the ship will necessarily 
be delayed for months. As this work is done at 
a government navy-yard, the loss will fall entire- 
ly upon the government, the amount of which 
cannot be estimated. 

The armor plates of the Maine will be made 
by the Bethlehem Iron Company, of Pennsylvania. 
The armor, however, is not put in place until the 
ship is launched, as it is not desirable to have 
any -unnecessary weight on board at that time. 
But about the time that these plates arrive in 
the yard the ship is supposed: to be sufficiently 
advanced to be ready for launching—the most 
important event in the life of a ship, when she 
may fairly be said to make her bow to the world. 
The interest of the event, however, springs not 
only from the fact that it marks a decisive stage 
in the vessel’s growth, but also from the impor- 
tant circumstance that the vessel is then subject- 
ed to such severe strains when passing from land 
to water that any miscalculation may lead to dis- 
aster. 

An armored ship, however, is only about half- 
way toward completion when launched. Not only 
has the armor to be put in place and secured 
to the wooden backing by heavy bolts, but all of 
the thousand and one special fittings for officers, 
crew, and stores have to be carried out ; the guns, 
with their elaborate mechanisms for loading and 
pointing, by hydraulic or steam power, have to 
be taken on board and fitted in place ; the masts 
and rigging have to be put up; and finally the 
delicate and difficult work of putting the machin- 
ery on board and adjusting it with mathematical 
precision has to be performed. From the very 
first the engineers have been at work on the en- 
gines and boilers for the ship. The Navy Depart- 
ment, following the example of the English Ad- 
miralty, now intrusts the contracts for all engine 
construction to private firms. The contracts for 
the machinery of the Maine have not yet been 
awarded, but when they are, the successful bidders 
will be required to have everything ready for 
placing the machinery on board about the time 
the vessel is launched. As soon, therefore, as 
the vessel is in the water the engineers begin to 
place the machinery on board, and all this work, 
together with that connected with the mounting 
of the guns, fitting store-rooms, magazines, shell- 
rooms, etc., goes on at the same time, so that at 
this stage of her evolution a modern iron-clad 
resembles nothing so closely as the traditional 
Tower of Babel. In spite of all this apparent 
confusion, however, every part is so designed as 
to fit in exactly with what goes next to it, so that, 
as the work approaches completion, each part is 
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perfectly adjusted to the function it is called upon 
to perform. The building of a modern iron-clad 
may. be described in Spencerian language as the 
gradual evolution, under the spell of the designer’s 
genius, of the most perfect order and efficiency 
out of the most chaotic agglomeration of hetero- 
geneous materials. : 

Progress on the Maine has been greatly retard- 
ed owing to the difficulty of securing proper steel 
materials, The industry of building large mod- 
ern iron-clads wholly of domestic materials is 
still in its infancy in this country, and even the 
use of the materials, when properly furnished, is 
not always skilful, and great losses are thereby 
occasioned. The Maine has been designed to be 
a twin-screw armored turret vessel, with a steel 
ram, of the belted cruiser type, her vitals being 
protected from shot and shell by a belt of steel 
armor eleven inches thick at the water-line and 
180 feet long. A protective deck covers the 
whole ship, curving forward into a ram, and dip- 
ping aft to protect the’ steering gear. The di- 
mensions of the vessel are as follows: length 
between perpendiculars, 310 feet; extreme 
breadth, 57 feet; mean draught, 21} feet; dis- 
placement, 6648 tons. The engines of the Maine 
will be of the vertical triple expansion class, for 
which great pressure is now required. There 
will be eight boilers, each with three furnaces. 
The vessel will be propelled by two three-bladed 
screws with a diameter of about 15 feet. The 
total coal capacity is 882 tons; her speed will 
be 17 knots, and at 10 knots an hour the coal en- 
durance will be 7000 miles. The armament con- 
sists of four 10-inch breech-loading rifles, pair- 
mounted in echeloned turrets ; of six 6-inch breech- 
loading rifles; and of a powerful secondary bat- 
tery, and seven torpedo-launching tubes or guns, 
three below the water and four on the berth deck. 
The 10-inch guns fire a projectile of 500 pounds 
weight with 250 pounds of powder, and they 
have a maximum effective range of about nine 
miles. The weight of shot that can be fired ahead 
or astern from the main battery is 2200 pounds, 
and from either side, 2800 pounds. 

The Afaine will be bark-rigged, spreading 7135 


‘square feet of canvas. She will: be fitted as a 


flag-ship, and will carry a complement of 300 offi- 
cers and men. 





MINNEWAUKAU, THE GREAT 
SALT LAKE OF DAKOTA. 


In the north of Dakota, about seventy miles 
from the Canadian line, there is a large salt-water 
lake, which has been said to be the geographical 
centre of the North American continent. The 
Indians call it Minnewaukau, a beautiful Indian 
water word (like Minnesota, Minnehaha, Minne- 
tonka, and the rest), which literally means spirit 
water, or Lake of the Great Spirit Waukau; but 
the more free and homely translation of the West 
has rendered it the Devil’s Lake, and the Devil’s 
Lake it will remain no doubt to the end of time. 

It is a singular lake in a strange land, entirely 
unknown to the majority of travellers who an- 
nually pass within a hundred miles of it on their 
way to the National Park and the Pacific coast. 
It is fifty-five miles long and from three to ten 
miles wide, being nearly the same in length, 
therefore, but not so wide, as the Great Salt Lake 
of Utah, the dimensions of the latter being sev- 
enty by forty miles. Both: lakes were at one 
time much larger, and their shores bear evidence 
that their waters are receding and that they are 


gradually drying up. The formation of the Spirit . 


Lake is very irregular, its coast line being a suc- 
cession of wooded points and alternating deep 
bays, with sandy beaches like those of the ocean, 
and out in the open water, when the blizzard blows 
from the prairie, there is often a high sea which 
puts an end to navigation. The country round 
about is sternly simple, but picturesque and inter- 
esting. Inthe summer-time the prairies are gayly 
painted with wild flowers, and in that Northern 
latitude the trees early take the bright hues of 
autumn, but throughout the long winter the snow 
is continually on the ground, and the lake is 
frozen hard enough to bear vehicles. On the 
southern shore there is a small military reserva- 
tion and garrison (Fort Totten), surrounded by 
the larger Indian reservation of the Cut-head 
Sioux, which comprises 200,000 acres of high 
rolling prairie, extending to the south as far as 
the northern bank of the Cheyenne River. The 
lands to the north of the lake have been recently 
thrown open to settlement, and are said to be 
well adapted to the raising of the smaller cereals. 
In every direction there are many little fresh- 
water Jakes and ponds, which gleam and flash 
like jewels in their prairie setting, and reflecting 
the image of the sky naturally like those which 
suggested to the savage mind the beautiful word 
Minnesota, which, as you know, means the land 
of sky-tinted waters. Upon the reservation there 
are many natural phenomena more or less iden- 
tified with tales of Indian romance, but all, like 
the lake, are afflicted with the wretched nomen- 
clature of the early fur trappers and Indian traders 
—the Devil’s Heart, for example, a conical moun- 
tain; the Devil’s Tooth, a large rock brought by 
some glacial action and strangely thrown on the 
plain; the Devil’s Backbone, a narrow curving 


_ Yidge or “divide”; and the Devil’s Punch-Bowl, 


a dark wooded dell partly surrounded by the 
Backbone. One is inclined to wish that the sav- 
age Indians or Waukau himself had made away 
with the worthies who substituted such names 
psi the euphonious and poetical words of the 


Xx. 

Fort Totten is a small four-company garrison, 
rectilinear in form, with the parade in the centre. 
There are two companies of infantry and one of 
cavalry ; but no real necessity exists for either, as 
the Indians have long been peaceable, and many 
of them are engaged in farming. The fort has 
a fine situation upon a slight elevation at the en- 
trance to a small bay, which, sheltered by a high 
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point called Sally’s Hill, is a deep and safe harbor. 
Between the post and the lake are the post trad- 
er’s and Indian trader’s stores and the Indian 
agency buildings, and a short distance to the left 
is the Catholic mission school, in charge of seven 
gray nuns from Montreal. The post trader’s 
store is a picturesque old building erected many 
years ago by one of the great fur companies. 

The life at a military garrison in the far West, 
whatever it may be to the resident, is delightful 
to a visitor, whose coming is an event of some 
importance. Before one is fairly unpacked, all 
the officers have called, and invitations to ride, 
to hunt and tish, and to dine, follow in quick suc- 
cession, De TocqurviLte I believe it was who said 
if we had an aristocracy in America it. was the 
aristocracy of the legai profession, but at a fron- 
tier garrison there is a:charming little aristocracy 
well up on “the nothingness of this life and the 
desirability of cut glass,” and in striking contrast 
to its rude surroundings, composed of military 
men of education, most of them from the Acade- 
emy, who ride and shoot and entertain handsomely 
in cozy homes which remind one of “ the States,” 
as they say out West. 

There is no large game in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the garrison, as the country is too open to 
afford shelter for elk and deer, and the buffalo and 
antelope have disappeared, as they have every- 
where, before the tide of immigration. which is 
rapidly setting in. A few years ago the land of 
the Spirit Lake was a sportsman’s paradise, but 
all that now remains are the buffalo trails and 
wallows, which are rapidly becoming indistinct 
scars upon the prairie overgrown with wild grass- 
es, and their bones, which have been gathered 
up and lie in heaps about the railway stations. 
The sharp-tail grouse—a gray frosty-looking bird 
of fine flavor, which is the prairie-chicken of the 
Northern plains—is everywhere abundant, but, 
like their Southern cousins, they become wild in 
October, and no longer lie to the dogs, so that it 
is almost useless to pursue them. In the autumn 
myriads of wild swan, geese, brant, and ducks of 
all sorts, including the canvas-back, mallard, red- 
head, teal, dusky duck, buffel-head, and I believe 
every inland duck that flies, visit the Spirit Lake 
aud the smaller lakes and ponds on their south- 
ern migration, and many remain upon their return 
in the spring and «ear their young by the more 
secluded ponds on the reservation. 

The Indians, about 4200 in number, are scat- 
tered about, and dwell in. log houses which the 
government has assisted them in building, or in 
their original tepees. It is not an uncommon 
sight to see an Indian family who own a house 
living in their tepee but a few feet away, and a 
group of tepees pitched near the cabin of an Ind- 
ian farmer who has sold his little wheat crop in- 
dicates that his more indolent friends and rela- 
tives have come to share with him the proceeds 
of his labors. The Indians are in charge of an 
Indian t, Major Cramsey, who, with his offi- 
cial family (cousisting of a clerk, physician, and 
agricultural instructor, or “ boss farmer”), lives at 
the agency in neat frame dwellings. The agent 
has been in the far West as trapper, fur trader, 
or attached to the army in one capacity or anoth- 
er nineteen years, including four or five years at 
the agency. Under his care and direction the Ind- 
ians are rapidly becoming self-supporting. Many 
are engaged in raising wheat, and their plough- 
ing is better than that of some of their white 
brethren. A few still wander about the reserva- 
tion hunting and fishing and gathering the eggs 
of the wild-fowl, and all know the value of a dol- 
lar at the Indian trader’s store, The agent takes 
great interest in his work, and after his office 
hours may be seen driving about visiting the Ind- 
ians, the boys’ and girls’ schools, and the govern- 
ment saw-mill, which is about five miles east of 
the agency. The boys and girls in the schools 
are taught to read, write, and speak the English 
language, and their teachers are quite encouraged 
by their progress. Education is compulsory, and 
the agent with his Indian police is continually 
supplying new pupils. From an artistic point of 
view the Indians at the Devil’s Lake Agency are 
comparatively uninteresting. Some years ago I 
was the guest of General Mires at Fort Keogh, 
on the Yellowstone, shortly after the surrender 
of the Sioux and Cheyennes who destroyed the 
command of General Custer on the Big Horn. 
They were encamped in a large camp of skin 
lodges, and in all their savage finery were pic- 
turesque in the extreme, and I had looked for- 
ward to snapping my camera at such objects as 
these, but most of the Indians about the Spirit 
Lake wear the costume of civilization. The Ind- 
ian agent in his last report, which he read to me, 
makes some good suggestions as to the care of 
the children upon their leaving school. He ar- 
gues that it is wrong that children who have 
been taught the language and to be neat and 
cleanly, and who have become accustomed to sit 
on chairs and sleep in beds, should, upon the com- 
pletion of their education, be sent back to the 
tepees of their parents to sleep upon the ground 
and run wild upon the reservation. It is indeed 
questionable whether the knowledge of our lan- 
guage is of any benefit to the young girls who are 
thus annually turned loose upon the prairie at the 
borders of a rude civilization. The agent sug- 
gests that the government extend further aid to 
the graduates, encourage them to marry, and pro- 
vide suitable homes for them and ample aid for 
a few years upon the farms. Here and there upon 
the reservation we came upon an Indian grave— 
a rude scaffold supported by four poles, upon 
which rests the corpse of a Sioux. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more wild and desolate pic- 
ture than one of these graves standing alone upon 
the plain. Many of the graves have been de- 
stroyed by prairie fires, and most of the Sioux, 
under the influence of the mission priests, now 
bury their dead. The wild beasts, the grave-rob- 
bers of the plains, having been driven away, there 
is no longer any necessity for placitig the bodies 
beyond their reach. 
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In wandering about the plains on the borders 
of civilization the eye often rests upon a solitary 
Indian looking out over the wide landscape in 
silent meditation, thinking perhaps of the past, 
of the brighter days of a few years ago when the 
buffalo and antelope covered the prairie, and the 
deer and elk were in the thickets by the streams, 
when from his lodge door he watched in peace 
and quiet his “ young barbarians” playing in the 
wild rose garden, or taught them to hunt the gray 
grouse in the tufted fields of wild sage. The 
transition must have been startling in its sudden- 
ness, The coming of the trappers and fur-traders 
was quickly followed by the occupation of the 
country by the military, when, as if by magic, the 
buffalo entirely disappeared. Then came the 
cattle-men with their great herds and wild cow- 
boys, who have in turn but an evanescent exist- 
ence, being soon crowded by the farmers, whose 
cabins are everywhere scattered at intervals, and 
whose fields of grain stretch out into the prairie 
like headlands in the sea. Within a decade the 
Indian has seen these rapid changes, and has 
found himself an “out-door prisoner” of the 
government, confined to the limits of his reserva- 
tion, and surrounded by a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation loud in its demands that the treaty which 
he made with the great father at Washington 
shall be broken, and that he be unceremoniously 
moved on to lands less fertile and desirable. 
The solitary Indians standing about on the prairie 
have indeed much to think about. 

There are two young towns on the Spirit Lake, 
one at the west end and the other at the head of 
Creel’s Bay, on the north shore. The former has 
taken the Indian name Minnewaukau, and the 
latter, having assumed the translation, is called 
Devil’s Lake City. The translation is rather 
ahead of the original in population and enter- 
prise. Minnewaukau is the present terminus of 
the Jamestown Northern Railway, and Devil’s 
Lake City is on a branch of the St. Paul. and 
Manitoba, which has its present terminus at the 
second crossing of the Souris or Mouse River. 
Minnewaukau is a busy little town, with a broad 
main street lined with frame stores. It has sev- 
eral grain elevators, a few churches, a large white 
hotel, which can be seen for miles, and which is 
much too large for the place, the usual number 
of saloons, and a fringe of scattered “ schacks,” 
or shanties, for the suburbs. : 

The pickerel, which are the only fish in the 
Spirit Lake, are abundant, and the soldiers take 
them in great numbers from the steam-boat dock, 
and in the winter-time the Indians fish for them 
through holes in the ice. They are a firm fish of 
fine flavor, and grow very large, often weighing 
twenty-five or thirty pounds. The officers at the 
garrison have erected a bathing-house on a sandy 
beach near the dock, and in the summer-time 
bathe in this inland ocean. The sand is like that 
of the sea, and often there is quite a surf, and 
Minnewaukau will, no doubt, before long rival 
Minnetonka as a summer resort. The first house 
built in Devil’s Lake is less than three years old. 
In that time the town has made remarkable prog- 
ress. There are several large grain elevators, 
many good stores, three fairly good hotels, and as 
many churches. The saloons have a gambling- 
room attached, and the play is quite public, but 
there is comparatively little of the vice and law- 
lessness usually incident to towns on the fron- 
tier. They had been holding an election a few 
days before our arrival, and no one, I believe, 
was killed. I overheard a man, however, say to 
another on the street, in speaking of one of the 
candidates, that he thought himself smart because 
with his revolver he had shot a clock off of a 
shelf in one of the saloons during his canvass of 
the eounty. The land-office at Devil’s Lake City 
controls nine million acres of land, most of which 
is said to be adapted to the raising of wheat, and 
the’ Devil’s Lake farmers claim that their crops 
are more reliable than those of the famous valley 
of the Red River of the North, to the east of them. 
The country is so new, however, that the statis- 
tics on this point would hardly be of much value, 
The admission of Dakota to the Union was much 
talked of at Devil’s Lake, and there seemed to be 
but one opinion on the subject, although some 
favored a division of the Territory into two States. 
The climate is like that of Minnesota. The ther- 
mometer in winter remains below zero for weeks 
at a time. Dwiecur W. Hontinaton. 





BEFORE THE INAUGURATION, 


Presipent Harrison reached Washington on 
the afternoon of February 26th, after an event- 
ful railway journey. His progress resembled that 
of Mr. CLeveLanp on the Western trip of 1887. 
There were the crowds at the stations, the cheers 
for the new President, for his wife, and for his 
grandchild. There were the efforts of ambitious 
local orators to make the ride the pleasanter 
for their eloquence. There were a few speech- 
es by Mr. Harrison, and any amount of hand- 
shaking. It was the kind of progress which 
every ident makes in these days when he 
sets out on a state journey. 

Naturally there was a crowd at the station in 
Washington when the train arrived, but-the peo- 
ple who had gathered to see and cheer the new 
President were doomed to disappointment. When 
the train rolled into the historic building where 
GaRFIELD was shot, the Harrison party was not 


on it. The train had stopped three blocks away, 


at Ninth Street, and the President and his family 
had escaped. They had been met by Colonel 
Barrton, chairman of the Inauguration Commit- 
tee, and General Wittiams and Mr. McCameron, 
of the Reception Committee, who had arranged 
for the stopping of the train. The drive to the 
Arlington was therefore quietly made over a route 
that had not been marked out in advance. Only 
a few people who happened to catch sight of 
General Harrison’s face through the window 
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realized who were the occupants of the carriages. 
About five hundred people were waiting for him 
at the hotel, and they were the first who had the 
opportunity to cheer the coming guest. As the 
President-elect alighted from his carriage he ac- 
knowledged the hearty reception by raising his 
soft slouched hat, while ‘“‘ Baby McKee” was in- 
trusted to the tender mercies of Chairman Bair. 
Ton. The first courtesy had passed between the 
Harrisons and the people of the capital in which 
they are to be the principal personages for four 
years. 

The Harrisons occupied the rooms which Mr. 
Cievetanp had in 1885. The Arlington Hotel 
building is a congeries of private houses, some of 
them famous. The central part of the hotel is 
made up of three large brown-stone houses now 
thrown into one. The largest of these was the 
residence of Lewis Cass when he was Secretary” 
of State. Next to the central part on the south 
is the brick house which was the home of CuaRLEs 
Sumner, and next on the north is the large double 
house that belonged to Reverpy Jonson. It is 
here that the incoming Presidents are lodged. 
General and Mrs. Harrison occupied the first 
floor of the Jounson Annex, and the rest of the 
party had the upper floor. 

An anxiously friendly crowd of people had 
sent flowers as their avant-couriers, and the air 
of the Harrison apartments was heavy with the 
blooms of nervously generous well-wishers. An 
hour or so of respite was granted to the travellers 
before the bounteous bestowers of the floral trib- 
utes began to send in their cards. These were 
taken to Captain Dinsmore, who for many years 
had charge of the front door of the White House. 
Callers, however, with the exception of a few pol- 
iticians, were turned back. Even General Scuo- 
FIELD was told that he must come later. It is as- 
serted that cabinet-making began at once, but the ~ 
only evidence of that is that General Harrison 
sent, soon after his arrival, for State Senator Fas- 
SETT, who was supposed to represent Mr. Prarr. 
Just before dinner Messrs. Hoar, Cuntom, and 
CockrELL, the three members of the Senate In- 
augural Committee, called on General Harrison. 
It was simply a visit of politeness. 

Dinner was served at seven, and afterward 
callers were freely admitted, and it may be in- 
dicative of the future character of the White 
House that cards were not required of members 
of Congress, and that no one was turned ‘back. 
Only one crank made his appearance during the 
day. He was drunk, and simply desired to make 
a speech in the office of the hotel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cievetanp did not call on the 
Harrisons on the day of their arrival—a fact 
which has been variously noted by the daily press 
—first, because it is not the custom for the Pre- 
sident to make the first call on the President- 
elect, who is a private citizen until he is inaugu- 
rated; and second, because it was arranged by 
correspondence that the formal interchange of 
visits should take place on another day. The 
custom requires that the incoming President shall 
make the first call, and that the retiring Presi- 
dent and his wife shall return it on the same day. 

The streets of Washington began to show signs 
of the coming event more than a week before the 
inauguration. Huge and unsightly structures of 
unpainted pine were built on every government 
regervation. Thrifty shopkeepers erected plat- 
forms in front of their places of business, and 
placards announced that seats might be had for 
the procession for from $3 to $4 each. Some of 
the proprietors of the large stands paid as much 
as $1000 for their privilege. Flaring and hideous 
decorations appeared on the fronts of buildings, 
most of them bar-rooms, but some of them of 
more respectability than their bedecked condition 
indicated. All the colors in and out of the rain- 
bow, in the cheapest of cheap material, glared 
into the faces of the passers-by. In the store 
windows were announcements that rooms above, 
excellent vantage-points from which to view the 
procession, were to rent. These rooms, when 
they were taken, brought from $75 to $200 rent 
for the day. It was a gala-day for the capital. 
Boarding-houses quadrupled their rates. Even 
the dealers in food charged double their custom- 
ary prices. The streets for days before the show 
were filled with strangers: cow-boys from the 
plains, or imitation cow-bovs, wandered up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue; detachments of 
Chicago Convention delegates, with explanatory 
badges on their bosoms and a far-away post-office 
look in their eyes, marched up and down the 
streets, visited the public offices, or rode around 
in hacks. Toward the close of the week the 
troops began to arrive, and day and night the roll 
of the drum or the blare of the baud announced 
the coming in of some new regiment. The blue- 
coated Northern militia, the. gorgeous colored 
troops from the South, visited at least that much 
of the capital which is to be found on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

The air was full of preparation. A new ad- 
ministration was coming in. The local merchants 
were reaping their quadrennial harvest. Mr. 
CLEVELAND was saying good-by. A few friends 
of his gracious wife were shedding tears over her 
departure. But most eyes were fastened on the 
Arlington, where the coming man was finishing 
his cabinet. The politicians had left the White 
‘House for a moment, and were swarming in the 
halls and corridors of the hotel. There was much 
of hopeful anticipation in the crowd that waited 
for the news, but there was already anger and 
disappointment. Some of those who had expect- 
ed most had learned that they were nct to be 
gratified. Mr. Harrison had already begun to 
experience the hard lines in which the President’s 
career is cast. Some of the men who watched 
his arrival in Washington and sent their cards to 
his room, although they had worked hard and 
enthusiastically for his election, realized that they 
had had their labor for the pains, and felt that 
Grover CLeveLanp’s re-election would have been 
quite as much to their advantage. 
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AN UNKNOWN. 
THERE was no name upon the shattered stone, 
But whoso throngh the tangled vines shall grope 
May learn, thongh great or humble the unknown, 
“He lived in fancy and he died in hope.” 


That's all the record we may ever know, 
The only tribute to the honest worth 

Of that bright spirit who's more bright, I trow, 
In paradise than when he walked the earth. 


The head-stone’s crumbling slowly day by day 
Above the dreamer on the windy slope, 
But still enough remains intact to say, 
“ He lived in fancy and he died in hope.” 
R. K. MunkrtrrRiok. 


BETWEEN THE LINES.* 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 


Avtuor or ‘A War-Tiue Wooine.” 
XXVIL 

Once more the guidons are fluttering along the 
familiar roadways under the shadows of the Bull 
Run range. Once more the echoed trumpet calls 
float musically on the breeze, and long columns of 
horsemen in jaunty blue jackets, yellow-trimmed, 
come trotting down from the gaps and join the 
lines below. Southward push tie long, dusty 
ranks of infantry—brigade after brigade trudging 
cheerily along, with the guns of the batteries 
“clinking” behind them. Lee is beaten back 
from Pennsylvania and is returning to his old line 
below the Rapidan; and from many a Virginia 
homestead whence issued stalwart soidierly forms 
to join the gray columns on their northward march, 
and at whose doors and windows stood enthusias- 
tic women waving God-speed and loving farewell 
and wildly hopeful encouragement, there is heard 
now only the wail of mourners for whom there 
seems no earthly comfort. Pickett’s grand as- 
sault, Stuart’s headlong charge, have left no im- 
press on the Union cause, but have desolated half 
the homesteads in their native State. 

And Warrenton is saddest hamlet of them all. 
Not a household here that wears not the badge of 
mourning: Husbands, lovers, sons, and brothers, 
who so buoyantly set forth in the march of in- 
vasion, are missing by huuadreds when the thinned 
and sad-faeed columns reappear; and though she 
too wears such mourning garb as the situation 
affords, Lucy Armistead, lovingly welcomed and 
tenderly cared for in the family of good old Dr. 
Loring, is the only woman in this sore-stricken 
community to whom Gettysburg has not brought 
new and grievous disaster. 

Once more she is in Warrenton—not the social 
pet she was before the cruel war days, for in 
most exaggerated form the story of her deeds at 
Hopewell has gone from mouth to mouth, and 
there are many among her former intimates and 
“school-girl” friends who coldly avoid her now. 
To this she appears to give no heed. Ever since 
her dear old father’s death she has seemed crush- 
ed and hopeless. Loring took her to his home, 
with faithful Hannah to serve her, and then find- 
ing it impossible to subsist in the western valley, 
and urged by many friends to come and cast his 
lot with theirs in the lovely old town among the 
wooded hills, ie moved into Warrenton, and now 
is living there, doing what he can to alleviate the 
want and suffering, the pitiful sorrows of the 
bereaved ones all around him. From the win- 
dow of her lonely chamber, where she sits most 
of the livelong autumn day, Lucy Armistead looks 
out over the peaceful church-yard where, side by 

side, are resting the father and mother whom she 
loved so well; and neither Loring’s efforts, the 
tender pleadings of his kind-hearted wife, nor 
Hannah’s spirited sallies seem potent to rouse 
her from the apathy into which she is fallen. 
The neighbors run in every now and then to see 
Mrs. Loring or to beg for some advice from the 
doctor, but they do not ask for Lucy. She does 
not walk abroad: for that matter,no one among 
the women cares to, except the few who are so 
unterrified as to rejoice in the possibility of being 
spoken to by the hated Yankees, or so ill-favored 
as to repel the most determined and ruthless of 
the invaders. The streets are given up to the 
swarming soldiery, and communication from house 
to house is mainly through the back yards. Some 
few among Lucy’s old friends have called and 
expressed a desire to help her in her trouble, 
but they are very few, and the reception she ac- 
cords them is not encouraging. She has heard 
the grievous exaggerations that have been cur- 
rent as to her father’s life at the old homestead, 
and she can be roused from her apathy only by 
mention of this subject. Then she is one blaze 
of indignation, and will hear no explanation, no 
extenuation. That her honored father could have 
lived in this community nearly seventy years only 
to be branded in his declining days as a traitor, 
a spy, a consorter with the enemy, an open and 
defiant harborer of men who sought the lives of 
his oldest friends, a double-faced villain, giving 
information to both sides, and living in comfort 
on their pay and bounty, while his neighbors were 
starving—such were the statements told and be- 
lieved in Warrenton in those days, when the 
coolest heads and most logical minds were apt 
to be warped in their judgments by the endless 
tales at the expense of any man or woman who 
dared show less than hatred at sight of the Union 
blue. That her father should have been so cru- 
elly slandered is something Lucy Armistead can 
forgive in none of her townsfolk, and so stands 
aloof from all. 

And yet, poor girl, even while she hardens her 
heart against them, she is oppressed with sore 
anxiety, and is most in need of comfort. The 
story that is going the rounds among the War- 
rentonians is that Henry Armistead—the one real, 
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loyal Virginian of the family—the gallant Con- 
federate soldier and gentleman—the only one 
now left in the beloved gray uniform since his 
heroic kinsman fell dead among CushIng’s guns, 
foremost in Pickett’s memorable charge—that 
this brave, true Harry whom they all loved and 
honored, is now being tried for his life by a mili- 
tary commission of blood-thirsty Yanks, and will 
doubtless be hanged as a spy. The trial was or- 
dered in Washington, and his case is wellnigh 
hopeless. Such has been Colonel Van Duzen’s 
sense of what was due the nation under the cir- 
cumstances, that, leaving to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Westerlo the command of the regiment and the 
rescue from Stuart’s raiders of his constituents 
along the Susquehanna, the late district com- 

mander has turned up in Washington with his 

side of the story—and all other witnesses and 

persons interested being battling at the front, or 
defenceless under guard, the colonel has enjoyed 

the inestimable advantage of having the field to 

himself. The campaign over; the opposing lines 

once more facing each other down along the 

Rapidan, a military court has indeed been organ- 

ized to try poor Armistead, who stands charged 
with entering the Union lines in disguixe, with 
fraudulent papers and felonious intent—iu plain 
words, with being a spy. 

Reluctantly enough has Dr. Loring confessed 
these details to her in answer to repeated inquiry. 
He dreaded the effect, believing that the news 
would only augment her wretchedness and plunge 
her deeper in this deplorably apathetic condition ; 
but doctors are sometimes as much surprised 
in their patients as in the result of their pre- 
scriptions. If he had told her of some great 
victory, and Harry’s release from durance, he 
could hardly have roused her to more instant 
and energetic action. For the first time since 
the Union troops reoccupied the town, she ap- 
pears on the little veranda, and, to Loring’s amaze, 
walks straight down through the shrubbery to the 
front gate, faithful Hannah following, and there 
in the twilight stands eagerly gazing up and down 
the quaint old village street. Soldiers are saun- 
tering along across the way; a train of army 
wagons is slowly trundling by; several officers, 
some in cavalry, some in infantry dress, are loun- 
ging near the corner, and these she studies closely 
a moment, “ shading her eyes with a slender white 
hand,” just as she stdod that battle eve at Hope- 
well. Loring anxiously follows, and takes his 
place at her side. 

“What do you mean to do, Lucy child?” he 
asks her, noting the flush that has mantled her 
white cheek and the feverish excitement iu her 

es. 
“Doctor!” she exclaims, turning impulsively, 
almost imploringly, toward him, “do not hinder 
—<do not blame me! Here I have no friends but 
you and your loving ones; and vou cannot help 
me now. There, in that uniform, I can find one 
whose friendship is tried, one who can and will 
aid me. He is here somewhere, for I heard his 
voice but yesterday.” 

Even as she is speaking, and before the doctor 
can reply, Hannah comes scurrying along the 
walk, followed by a sauntering young cavalry- 
man, who looks back at the group of curious 
and watchful comrades as though he half ex- 
pects to be made the victim of some practical 
joke and the butt of their ridicule. But at sight 
of Lucy Armistead’s face he promptly throws 
away the cigar at which he was vigorously puf- 
fing, hastily buttons his natty shell-jacket, and 
raises the forage-cap with its embroidered sabres. 

-““You—wished te see me ?” he asks, with min- 
gled hesitancy and incredulity. , 

“T wish very much to see Colonel Westerlo, 
and ventured to ask your assistance in finding 
him. Is he not here?” 

“He was here, but [ think he left for Wash- 
ington this morning. He is summoned as a wit- 
ness at an important trial.” 5 

“Oh, do not tell me he is gone! I must see him. 
It is—it is my brother whose life is at stake.” 

“Captain Armistead !” exclaims the lieutenant. 
“Is this—pardon me—Miss Armistead? The 
young lady who lived at Hopewell Gap ?” 

“This is Miss Armistead,” answers Dr. Loring, 
for she has turned away, overcome with emotion. 

* And wants to see Colonel Westerlo at once,” 
is the cavalryman’s response. “Tl fetch him if 
I have to follow him to Washington, and you 
shall know in ten minutes whether or not he has 
gone.’ Away goes the young cavalier down the 
village street, brushing through the inquisitive 
throng at the corner with impetuosity they can 
ho more resist than account for. In less than 
ten minutes he is seen returning, and with him 
comes striding along in glistening top-boots and 
gleaming spurs and spotless gauntlets a stout, 
sturdy, ruddy-faced, gray-mustached old trooper, 
with the silver leaves of a lieutenant-colonel on 
his shoulders—a man at sight of whom the-loun- 
gers respectfully straighten up and touch their 
caps—at sight of whom Lucy Armistead, who 
has retired with the doctor to the veranda of the 
little house, comes fluttering down to the gate 
ouce more, and in another moment is clinging to 
his arm—clinging to an arm encased in the hate- 
ful Union blue, and sobbing as though her heart 


would break. Loring thanks God for the sight © 


of her tears. 


Later that day they are seated in the simply 


furnished parlor listening to Westerlo, who has 
been back to his camp, and now reappears with a 
number of letters and papers. She is crouching 
on-a low stool, looking up in his face in breath. 
less attention as he begins. It is true, he tells 
them, that he had arrived in Warrenton but the 
morning previous, and received his orders to go 
to Washington as a witness for the defence in 
Henry’s case; but a later telegram notified him 
that he would not be examined until the end of 
the week. The mail of the previous evening 
brought him letters forwarded from the Shenan- 
doah, and this very morning came a telegram 
from Washington telling him Miss Armistead 


was living with Dr. Loring’s family, and to be 
sure and find her. 

“From Henry?” she inquires, eagerly. 

“No, my child,” answers Westerlo, gravely. 
“From your quondam patient and prisoner, Col- 
onel Kearny. He is in Washington conducting 
your brother's defence, with the best legal talent 
of the North to back him.” And as the old sol- 
dier turns again to his letter, he fails to see the 
flood of rich color that instantly sweeps over the 
uplifted face and weighs it quickly down. He 
never hears or even imagines the fervency of the 
whispered prayer, ‘God in heaven bless him!” 
He reads on, never looking up from the page to 
note the effectgof his words. 

“* Armistead is in excellent health, thanks to 
the attentions lavished on him with the consent 
of the authorities during his illness, and continued 
without interference during his convalescence, 
and until he was brought to.this point for his 
trial, He is so serene and calm that I feel con- 
vinced that every soldier on the court is warmly 


disposed toward him; the only trouble lies with. 


two or three vehement patriots of the Van Duzen 
type, who are death on rebels anywhere except 
at the front. We still believe that with your evi- 
dence and mine, and that of one or two men whom 
he encountered, it will be possible to disprove all 
charges of being a spy despite the disguise, but 
it is taking hard work. If that scoundrel Tierney 
had not been hanged, something might have been 
wrung from him to exculpate Armistead. Was 
it not odd that one of the Falconers should have 
been present at the hanging? /s it not odd—’” 
But here the colonel.abruptly stops. The next 
few words are, “that the other Falconer con- 
tentedly remains a prisoner, and his Virginia 
friends as contentedly permit it? Have they no 
use for him? Armistead does not like him—yet 
seems aware of the situation of affairs regarding 
which you once spoke to me.” These words old 
Westerlo skips entirely, and comes down to the 
following paragraph : 

“* Of course he was deeply affected by the news 
of his father’s death and the wanton destruction 
of the old homestead. Anxiety as to Miss Armis- 
tead’s future also seemed to weigh heavily upon 
him until he got the news that she was under 
Dr. Loring’s roof; but all this occurred before 
my arrival: When you see her it might be well 
to assure her that nothing will be left undone to 
save her brother, but there is every reason why 
she should accept the earnest invitation of Mrs. 
Alexander to come to her here. Mrs, Alexander 
is her mother’s younger sister, and has been de- 
voted to Henry since he reached Washington.’ 

“You will go with me, my child?” asks 
Westerlo. ‘ You have read her letter ?” 

“It was for that I begged you to come to me. 
I would have gone to Washington—to Henry— 
if I had had to ride there alone.” 

And that night, at Warrenton Junction, Dr. 
Loring sees her safely ensconced in a queer old 
wreck of a passenger car, tacked to the end of a 
long train of empty brown boxes going back to 
Washington for supplies. It is full of soldiers,’ 
guards, invalids, furloughed officers and men; 
but songs and laughter cease when the slender 
girlish form in the garb of deepest mourning is 
ushered in by bluff old Colonel Westerlo. Pipes 
and cigars are tossed aside. There is only low- 
toned talk as the train jolts slowly and painfully 
away over a road-bed patched out of all resem- 
blance to its original self, destroved and rebuilt 
time after time in place after place, and yet a 
blessed thoroughfare to Lucy Armistead, since it 
leads to Henry's side. 


XXVIII. 

Another month has rolled away. Wintry skies 
are lowering over the tented slopes of Arling- 
ton. Deep with mud are all the roads con- 
verging on the causeway that leads from the 
“sacred soil” to the Long Bridge. Gloom and 
depression seem prevalent everywhere through- 
out the capital, and increasing testiness becomes 
observable at the War Department. Nothing of 
consequence is going on at the front, yet officers 
who stand in need of brief leaves of absence find 
them hard to get, and others who had been sum- 
moned to Washington to testify. before, or serve 
upon, the court which tried Henry Armistead 
were sent to the right about the instant their 
duties were completed. A hard-fought: case was 
that. Kearny had early taken the precaution to 
secure from the President himself authority to 
remain until its termination, and so, despite Van 
Duzen’s efforts, he could not be sent away. But 
the judge-advocate developed unexpected traits 
as prosecutor, and had called a score of witnesses 
who, before the case for the government was al- 
lowed to rest, had succeeded, despite themselves, 
in convincing most hearers that there was little 
hope for the accused. Poor Lucy, who at first 
had occupied a seat close to his, was made so 
wretched by the apparent complaisance with 
which Henry’s counsel permitted this accumula- 

‘tion of evidence that her brother begged her not 
to return to the court-room until the defence be- 
gan. “Wait until Westerlo and Kearny are 
summoned,” he had said. “ Then they will hear 
and see the other side.” 

Womanlike, however, she chafed at the idea 
of waiting until the adversary was utterly talked 
out before opening fire in return. But Mrs. 
Alexander gently added her arguments to those 
of her brother; old Westerlo, who daily escorted 
them to and from the court-room, gravely pleaded 
with her to remain at home or to drive in the 
open air each day for the week to come, by 
which time, he promised her, there should be 
something worth hearing. As for Kearny, he 
never left the court an instant, and, when not 
engaged in consultation with the prisoner and 
his counsel, or in taking notes of the testimony, 
he was around among Van Duzen’s people ques- 
tioning. Only to greet her with grave and cour- 
teous welcome, and a few words of sympathy 
and cheer, had he been near her since her com- 
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ing, and—it was not quite what she had hoped 
or expected. 

“T am ordered to return to Warrenton by first 
train,” said old Westerlo, coming suddenly in 
upon them the day after her reluctant accept- 
ance of the new arrangement. “ They will sum- 
mon me by telegraph when I am needed. You 
ask me why this order. Ah, how can I say? Fear 
not, little one. All goes well. That Kearny— 
he is a wonderful fellow! He is more than a 
match for them; he will overturn them—over- 
whelm them. The lawyer,he is very well; but 
Colone} Kearny is the soldier. He knows what 
will best tell with soldier judges, and every time 
he writes a question they say the judge-advocate 
scowls and refuses to put it, and then the court 
is cleared for discussion ; and when it is reopened 
and they go in again, the question és put, and our 
lawyer smiles: Fear not, my child. All will 
come right. Ah, you little thought a year ago 
that you had nursed back the life that was to 
save your brother’s !”” 

At last the case for the defence began, and 
once more she took her place by Henry’s side, 
and stout old Westerlo—the picture of the 
“square” and solid soldier—gave his testimony, 
and stood unshaken by the cross-fire of the judge- 
advocate. It was a matter of some hours’ work, 
and Lucy’s tearful eyes and flushing cheeks bore 
witness to the emotion with which she listened. 
Time and again that morning she found it im- 
possible to resist the longing to steal her hand 
into Henry’s as he sat there, so calm and serene. 
More than once she found her eyes glancing fur- 
tively at Kearny, seated as usual close by the 
lawyer’s side. How pale, how worn he looked! 
How red and deep seemed the scar of that sabre 
stroke upon his cheek! Then he was called to 
the witness stand, and all through the evidence 
that he gave she was conscious that the eyes of 
the judge-advocate—a sandy-haired, sharp-fea- 
tured, New England lawyer—were wandering from 
her face to that of the witness and back again. 
Then he began writing his questions, and pre- 
sently they were read, one at a time. They rela- 
ted to Kearny’s sojourn at the Armistead place; 
to his reception there; to his wounds, illness, suf- 
fering; then to the fact that she had been main- 
ly instrumental in nursing him back to health. 
She saw that Kearny’s pale features were becom- 
ing flushed, and that his eyes were beginning to 
glow under their heavy brows. It was apparent 
to him, then, that the purpose in asking these 
questions was to convince the court that a sense 
of gratitude impelled him to testify.in behalf of 
the prisoner. She saw that so long as the judge- 
advocate looked toward the witness, Kearny’s 
eyes never flinched from their stern, set gaze into 
his adversary’s face—for as adversaries the events 
of the trial had caused them to regard each oth- 
er; but when, presently, the military exponent 
of the law glanced down to look over his memo- 
randa, Kearny quickly turned: one instant he 
gazed at her, their eyes meeting fully as he did 
so, and then he looked, rather than gave, a signal 
to-the counsel for the defence. At the next ques- 
tion asked by the judge-advocate there was 
prompt objection ; brief, animated discussion, a 
protest on part of the defence that the question 
was irrelevant and trenching upon new matter; 
a veh t rejoi , and, in the midst of the 
war of words, the brief, stern order from the lips 
of the presiding officer, “‘ The court will be clear- 
ed!” A moment afterward, as she stood in the 
corridor without, gazing up in Henry’s face and 
clinging to his arm, she was conscious that Kear- 
ny was at her side. 

“May I speak with you one moment, Miss Ar- 
mistead ?” he asked. 

It was the first interview he had asked since 
her coming, the only time he had sought to see 
or speak with her alone; but she never hesi- 
tated. She well knew the tone and tremor of his 
voice; she well knew that it was some urgent 
and imperative need. Smilingly Henry looked 
down as she turned away, and beckoned to Mrs. 
Alexander to come to him in her stead. To- 
gether they stood and watched the pair as they 
walked slowly toward a window at the end of the 
broad hallway, Kearny bending over and speak- 
ing earnestly to the slender girl, whose face at 
first seemed looking up into his; then, all on a 
sudden, drooped from the search in his shining 
eyes. 

” “ How I wish it could be!” said Mrs. Alexan- 
der, as she read the thought revealed in Armis- 
tead’s frank face. 

“And why shouldn’t it 2” he asks, in some sur- 
prise at the doubt in her tone. ‘“ What man on 
earth is better worth her?” 

“T do not know. It isn’t—him. Any one— 
any woman, at least, can see how he loves the 
very ground she moves on. There is something 
wrong; he has hardly come near her. I believe 
he has told her, and she has refused.” 

“Then I mean to know the reason why!” said 
Armistead, hastily. 

“Henry! If you want to ruin the whole thing, 
just do it!” 

They were coming back now. Only a few 
words had been exchanged. He was'very pale, 
and his face had a set, steadfast look, an expres- 
sion of a knowledge of an ordeal ahead which 
there was no dodging. Hers was downcast, suf- 
fused. As they neared the waiting pair she 
seemed to quicken her pace, and quitting her es- 
cort’s side, came straight forward without another 
word to him, without even a glance of farewell. 

Presently the doors were reopened: the pris- 
oner, and his counsel and friends, and the array 
of curious spectators, filed quickly back into the 
close atmosphere where sat in solemn dignity the 
blue uniformed court. Mrs, Alexander endea- 
vored to move in with the rest, but turned in sur- 
prise at Lucy’s whispered “ Wait.” Amidst the 
rustling of dresses, the tramp of feet, the moving 
of benches, and the crowding of lookers-on at the 
door, the rasping voice of the judge-advocate could 
be plainly distinguished. 
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MARCH 9, 1889. 


“Tt is the decision of the court that the ques- 
tion is relevant, and the objection of the defence 
is overruled. The witness will therefore answer.” 

“Aunt Annie! Come away—anywhere! I can- 
not stay!” was the astonishing plea that fell on 
Mrs. Alexander's ears.. Without a word she led 
her niece out into the open air, out into the No- 
vember sleet; but even as they passed the portals, 
where sentries in belted blue kept guard, the bell 
in a neighboring tower tolled three o’clock. The 
court stood adjourned for the day. When it met 
on the morrow she was not there, and the ques- 
tion the judge-advocate meant to ask when she 
reappeared was not asked at all. He had reserved 
it as a dramatic coup, but Kearny’s quick wits had 
forestalled him: ‘“ Mis’ Armistead,” he had said 
to her, “in order to convince this court that I am 
biassed in your brother’s favor, and so to discredit 
my evidence, it is the purpose of. that man to 
ask questions which, except the court forbid, I 


‘must answer. It is not that I shrink from laying 


bare my heart, if good could come of it, but here 
it might do harm. To make its effect telling, he 
means to ask it in your presence. I beg you to 
remain away—not to re-enter that room until you 
are notified that I am no longer under examina- 
tion. Will you promise?” 

She could not look up. Down in the depths 
of her heart she knew—knew well— what he 
meant. The tenor of the questions already asked 
was an indication of the kind yet to come. She 
knew now, after these few words of Kearny’s, 
that he would be questioned as to his sentiments 
toward her—possibly, in plain words, whether or 
not he did not love the sister of the prisoner, the 
young lady now seated by the prisoner’s side. 
Never would she subject him to that. And yet— 
and yet, still with drooping head and downcast 
eyes, she stood trembling, hesitant. Could it 
be she wished to hear from his lips once again 
the words she had forbidden when last they met ? 
Could it be that even in this supreme moment 
there was in her sweet, frank, open nature a tiny 
spark of coquetry? Would she have been quite 
woman without it ? 

“What—what can he ask?” she murmured; 
and though her head bowed lower, though she 
could not look up in his face, she listened with 
eager ears and beating heart. 

“ He would ask that which would compel me 
to say again, and this time to the whole popu- 
lace, that my heart and soul are bound up in the 
girl who sits there at the prisoner’s side—the sis- 
ter of this imperilled man. God knows it is not 
for myself I implore you to keep away. It is for 
Henry’s sake. But for that the whole world 
might know that ever since your sweet face led 
me back to life and strength I have loved you— 
utterly.” 


The end of the dreary month is at hand. The 
court has adjourned, and its members have gone 
their ways to other spheres of duty. As to the 
verdict, no one of their number can reveal it. 
The “ proceedings” are now under review at the 
War Department; but an old soldier who knew 
her father in the ante bellum days calls and asks 
for Lucy before he leaves the city. ‘“ My dear 
young lady,” he says to her, “you have made 
such a study of military law of late that you 
know we are sworn not to divulge the sentence 
of the court; but the first time I find myself in 
a scrape I shall beg that fine fellow, Kearny, to be 
amicus curie for me—though I shrewdly fancy it 
isn’t money that inspires his efforts.” And the 
veteran goes away thinking he has said something 
capital. 

Everybody tells her Henry is triumphantly 
acquitted. Dozens of people—good Union-loving 
people among them, too—were fascinated by his 
dignity and noble bearing before the court, as 
well as by her sweet, pallid face and pathetic 
mourning garb. 

Old Westerlo telegraphs from Warrenton words 
of hearty congratulation the very day after the 
adjournment of the court, though he is careful to 
make no allusion to Henry or Henry’s case in do- 
ing so. But how could he know the result? Who 
could tell him? Mrs. Alexander’s cozy home has 
many callers just now—people who are full of 
sympathy and loving-kindness, and whom Lucy 
thanks with tears in her eyes; but the one whom 
she longs to see and thank, the one for whom 
her heart prays night and day, never comes near 
her. It is with a shock of bitter sorrow, of al- 
most incredulous grief, she hears, in answer to 
the timid question that for two days has trembled 
on her lips, the answer that Colonel Kearny has 
returned to take command of his regiment at the 
front. Gone without a look or a word! Gone 
without giving her opportunity to say, “God 
bless you for all you’ve done for me and mine!” 
Gone when now, at last, she fully realizes that, 
except the love she bears her soldier brother, all 
the maiden wealth, all the girlish worship, all the 
woman’s honor and reverence of her heart of 
hearts, is centred in him, her knight, her hero, 
her brother’s savior. 

Henry has been escorted back to his guarded 
casemate in a distant harbor, and as letters from 
the prisoners have to be scrutinized by the au- 
thorities, he has warned her to look for no line 
from him until after the promulgation of the 
orders in his case. he expects prompt ex- 
change, and Mrs. Alexander is to take her to see 
him once more before he goes back to rejoin his 
gallant troop in Stuart’s lines. Wayne Falconer 
and he are planning to go in the same “ batch” 
of prisoners, he has told her, atid she recalls the 
fact that of the other Falconer he has avoided 
all mention. She used to wonder at Henry’s 
evident dislike for “ poor Scott,” as the elder 
brother once spoke of him. Now she shares it, 
and one day when Mrs. Alexander, narrowly- 
watching her as she does so, reads aloud that 
this officer has given his parole and expects to 
go abroad, she at once amazes and delights her 
warm-hearted relative by springing to her feet, 
her faee flushing with indignation and vividly 
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contrasting with the pallor of the past week, and 
with all her old spirit exclaiming: “Given his 
parole! Going abroad! Oh, the shame of it! 
I hope he may never set foot in America again !” 

“And yet,” said Mrs. Alexander to herself, 
“they thought it was he who stood in Colonel 
Kearny’s way.” 

Two days more and there comes sudden tele- 
gram to Mrs. Alexander that fills them with sur- 
prise. It is dated New York. 


“Come at once. Captain Armistead leaves for 
Fortress Monroe to-morrow—for exchange. 
“ GerarpD B. Pautpvine.” 


“Who is Gerard B. Paulding?” asks Mrs. 
Alexander, after a moment of rapid calculation 
as to time and train. 

“He is a relative of Colonel Kearny’s,” an- 
swers Lucy, slowly. ‘“ Henry knew him when he 
was at college—at least he knew his daughter.” 

Early the next day they are in New York, and 
a little steamer plying down the bay conveys them 
to the island fortification under whose guns is 
already moored the big black transport that is 
to carry the swarm of prisoners “ back to Dixie.” 
Aboard the boat with them are numerous people, 
men and women, who are mainly silent and ap- 
parently distrustful of one another. They are 
friends or relatives, hoping for a word or two 
with the Southerners before they go. As the 
gang-plank: is thrown out, a young officer springs 
briskly aboard, followed by two or three non- 
commissioned officers and men. The guard at 
the sally-port is paraded under arms. A num- 
ber of passengers press forward and attempt to 
go ashore, but are promptly checked. None may 
land who are unprovided with passes from the 
general commanding in the city. There has been 
no time to think of such a thing, and Lucy, in 
despair, turns her brimming eyes to her aunt. 
“Oh, what can we do?” she asks. Mrs. Alex- 
ander appeals to the officer. He is courteous, 
but firm. The orders are imperative. But at 
this instant there appears upon the scene a tall, 
distinguished -looking man, somewhat elderly, 
but with alert movements and observant eyes. 
“Mrs. Alexander ?—Miss Armistead?” he in- 
quires, lifting his hat as he bows with courtly 
grace. ‘They hardly dared expect you until the 
noon boat, but I came out to see, and was assured 
the instant my eyes fell on this young lady’s face. 
Take my arm, Mrs. Alexander. Captain Cutting, 
will you escort Miss Armistead ?” 

And so they are led ashore past sentries, who 
salute in silence instead of opposing glittering 
arms. A moment’s walk brings them to the 
quarters of the commanding officer, and there 
another sentry “ presents,” to the officer of the 
day, and a corporal reports that “the gentleman 
is in the colonel’s parlor.” Wonderingly, Lucy 
ascends the wooden stairs. Who may “ they” be ? 
she asks herself as the party enters. Opposite 
the doorway to the bright army parlor Mr. Paul- 
ding pauses with Mrs. Alexander at his side, and 
smilingly beckons Lucy to lead. She does so, 
silently, and stands just inside the portals, look- 
ing around in surprise and disappointment. No 
Henry there to welcome her! Beyond, there is 
another room, a library and study combined, and 
its door is open. Stepping lightly thither, Lucy 
Armistead pauses in astonishment. Yonder 
stands Henry, oblivious of her presence, and by 
his side, gazing up into his eyes, clinging to his 
arm, encircled by the other, is the explanation of 
his oblivion—a beautiful, dark-eyed, dark-haired 
girl. Even in her stupefaction Miss Armistead 
cannot but notice how admirably she is dressed, 
and, womanlike, feels herself at disadvantage ; 
but in the next instant the absorbed pair have 
suddenly looked up and seen her, 

“Lulie!” cries the captain, as he springs for- 
ward and clasps her in his arms. Then, with 
pride and mirth and gladness mingling in his 
heart, he raises her tearful face, kisses tenderly 
the moistened eyes. ‘‘Come!” he says, laugh- 
ing in delight, holding her with his left arm and 
stretching forth the other hand for the tall 
stranger standing there with such a happy blush 
upon her face. “Come! It’s high time you 
knew each other, you sisters that are to be, de- 
spite the fact we are rebs to the very marrow. 
Lucy, this is my promised wife, Kate Paulding.” 

She comes forward smilingly, and bends with 
glistening eyes and mantling cheeks to greet the 
girl who still hovers there wonderingly, encircled 
by Henry’s arm. There is an instant only of si- 
lence and hesitation on Lucy’s part; then her 
voice obeys her. 

“Oh, forgive me!” she cries. “I—I’m so 
glad; but—I thought—all along— Why, Hen- 
ry! You told me so yourself!” 

And Kate Paulding’s lips are pressed to her 
wet cheek before she answers, laughing low amid 
her blushes : 

“That was all my fault. A school-girl ro- 
mance, all of my own, and long since forgotten.” 


Mine Run, that bloodless contest wherein for 
the last time Lee’s science prevailed over the 
Army of the Potomac, is over and done with. 
The nation has dismally resigned itself to the in- 
evitable winter of masterly inactivity in the East, 
but looks hopefully to the generals rising, fight 
after fight, to eminence in the West. Thither 
enterprising young soldiers are eagerly turning. 
Thither Colonel Frank Kearny has determined to 
make his way, and is once again in Washington 
seeking service in the distant field. Lucy Armis- 
tead listens with bated breath and wildly flut- 
tering heart to her aunt’s cool announcement of 
her casual meeting with him near Willard’s, his 
kind inquiries after her, and his regrets that he 
would probably be unable to see her, as he ex- 
pected to start for Chattanooga on the morrow. 
But cool as is Mrs. Alexander’s manner, her eyes 
are observant as ever, and that evening he comes. 

How he looks, what he says, what she replies 
—these are matters that for ten minutes or more 
Lucy Armistead knows nothing of. She is seat- 


ed there in the arm-chair, listening to the grave, 
courteous tones in which he is telling Mrs. Alex- 
ander of some friends of hers in the cavalry 
corps. For a quarter of an hour she herself hard- 
ly speaks a word. Then Mrs. Alexander rises. 

“IT know your time is precious, colonel, and 
so I will go and write the letter at once. You 
are sure it won’t be a trouble to you? No doubt 
the mails would eventually carry it to Cousin 
Harry.” 

‘But I shall see the captain in less than four 
days. Don’t fear to burden me. Make it as long 
as you like.” And in another moment she is 
gone. Lucy glances timidly, tremblingly up at 
the tall, stalwart soldier who opens the door for 
the departing lady. Then the room seems to 
whirl as he slowly returns and stands there by 
the mantle. He will not speak, and at last she 
has to. 

“T am so glad you came—to see us, colonel. 
There would have been no way to tell you—how I 
thanked you,” she begins. 

But he raises his hand, interposing. 

“There was no need,” he answers gently. 
“What have I done, compared with what you 
and yours have done and suffered on my ac- 
count ?—though you lost no opportunity, Miss 
Armistead,” he adds, with rather a dreary smile, 
“to assure me it was all on Henry’s account. 
Have you heard from him at all?” 

“Not since his return; that is, not directly.” 
And now she is tingling all over. How can she 
speak of Kate Paulding ? 

“Through my cousin Kate?” he unhesitatingly 
asks. “That reminds me. We can congratulate 
each other on being in futuro second-cousins-in- 
law, can we not? I am really delighted with 
that engagement, though they tell me it is not to 
be spoken of until the war is over—rather an in- 
definite time. By-the-way—now may I see the 
letter Henry wrote to insure my welcome at the 
homestead? How the conceit is taken out of 
one as he advances in years! Henry demands 
my safety and nursing and concealment solely, I 
find, on-account of my fair cousin, with whom he 
was in love, and who, with the ruthlessness of her 
sex, exacted the promise from him that if ever I 
fell into his hands he would do his best to save 
me. ‘Being an Armistead, he had to keep his 
word. Then you nurse and guard me—all on 
Henry’s account; and I—ah, well! I’ve paid for 
it heavily. Once I was absurd enough to hope it 
might have been a little on my own account. 
There — forgive me—I mean no reproach. I 
vowed not to speak of it. I even meant—not to 
see you; but your aunt sent an urgent message ; 
she wished to see me. Let me have Henry’s let- 
ter to read every now and then; it will cure this 
malady better than anything else perhaps.” 

But she has bowed her head and will make no 
answer. He comes a step or two toward her, 
wondering at her silence. Still she sits there 
bending forward now, her face hidden in her 
trembling hands. 

“You need not hesitate, Lucy,” he continues, 
gently. “She has written me the whole story— 
how she once fancied it was Cousin Frank she 
adored, and all that school-girl nonsense. It was 
all over with when a fellow like your Henry ap- 
peared as a lover, and I don’t wonder. And so, 
twice, it seems, am I forestalled by these incom- 
parable Virginia wooers. I surrender my boy 
sweetheart to an Armistead. I yield the love, 
the queen, the wife of my heart and soul and 
strength—you, oh my darling—to Scott Falconer.” 

She springs to her feet now, her eyes dilating, 
her little hands clasping tightly as she gazes full 
into his quivering face. 

“Scott Falconer! ‘Colonel Kearny, what can 
you mean? Scott Falconer! The man—the Vir- 
ginian—who gave his parole and has fled to Eu- 
rope to avoid further service—that coward !” 

“They all told me so—his own brother—you 
yourself—just after I saw you with him. If he 
was not ‘that other’ who stood between us, in 
God’s name who is it ?” 

She cannot answer—she cannot speak. Her 
eyes are drooping again, her bosom heaving, her 
heart bounding. Oh, why cannot he see—why 
does not he understand? Suddenly there is a rus- 
tle of skirts in thé upper hall, Aunt Annie’s brisk 
and cheery voice. ‘The letter is written and she 
is returning. It is now or never, and Lucy knows 
it. He springs to her side as the steps of the 
lady of the house, distinct and deliberate, are 
heard at the head of the stairs. 

“ Lucy, tell me,” he implores. 

And then quickly she turns, though even now 
her sweet eyes are hidden; quickly her hand 
flutters into his’ throbbing palm, almost breath- 
lessly she murmurs the longed-for answer, 

“No man on earth.” 


What eccentric creatures some women are! 
Half-way down the stairs Mrs. Alexander discov- 
ers she has forgotten a postscript, and turns 
about to write it. There is a blessed quarter of 
an hour in which to recover from the semi-dazed 
condition in which the occupants of the parlor 
find themselves. A little later they are standing 
at the mantle, and she is looking shyly up into 
his glowing, soldierly face, a great joy illumining 
her violet eyes. 

“ And it was Wayne Falconer whose sabre did 
that—a Virginia sabre ?” 

“A Virginia sabre indeed! You must thank 
your own neighbors for spoiling what good looks 
I had, Lucy,” he replies, laughingly. 

She is silent a moment, still looking up at the 
red scar on his cheek. 

“T was thinking of a story I once read. A 
soldier who went to his king and begged his per- 
mission to challenge a brother officer who had 
struck him in the face. Nothing else, he said, 


would wash out the stain upon his honor or heal 
the smart. Did you ever hear it, or how the king 
made amends for the injury?” 

“T do not remember it,” he answers. 

She hesitates a moment, the color deepening 
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in her face. Her hands are clasped together, 
but she raises and rests them timidly on his 
breast. Then, looking up in his eyes, she whis- 
pers, 

“Bend down, just a little.” 

He does so, inclining his ear for the expected 
words, Suddenly she rises on tiptoe, her. arms 
are quickly thrown about his neck, his bronzed 
cheek is drawn still nearer, and then her soft 
lips rest upon the sabre’s scar. 

THE END. 





IN THE BEGINNING. 


Ix the beginning, lo, some mystic tie 

Bound the still Moon as lover to the Sea, 

And at her voice, the great heart, throbbing free, 
Flung its waves upward with a yearning cry. 
Death paled the Moon’s wan face long ages past, 
Yet still the Sea remembers the far call, 

And night and morn, with rhythmic rise and fall, 
The tidal waters at her feet are cast. 


Time may not deaden Love's quick listening ears, 
Nor Death lay silence on a voice which thrills 
Like unseen echoes through the silent hilla. 
Lo, the Eternai, eré the birth of years, 
Breathed through still lips this strangely gracious 
breath 

Which distance changes not, nor time, nor death. 

3 ‘ Luoy E, Titty. 





MAORI LIFE AND WAYS. 


A pace of miscellaneous sketches in this num- 
ber of the WEzkKLy gives the reader some idea of 
the manners and customs, the garb, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the natives of New Zealand. 
The central sketch, that of a Maori salutation, 
shows the process of rubbing or pressing noses, 
which is the etiquette of welcome in that island. 
The Maori whare, or native house, usually con- 
sists of one large room, destitute of furniture 
except mats, although Europeans sometimes make — 
a gift of a table or a chair, which is prized as a 
luxury, The ornamentation, where there is any, 
is that of idols, sometimes carved in the wood of 
the house itself, and staring hideously at the peo- 
ple or at each other in a way to give the impres- 
sion of a set of occupants besides the human 
ones. The houses are usually little mote than 
huts or hovels, made of rushes, or perhaps of 
stalks of the ¢o/, bound tightly with fibres, and 
roofed with grasses. This roof, carried out in 
front of the hut, gives a sheltered entrance. The 
door is low, often with a small window at the side. 
The fire is on the floor, and cooking, sleeping, and 
the plaint of infants go on together ; but the more 
Inxurious houses have a separate cooking hut. 
The mats are important features, since much 
sleeping is done by the Maoris, who are indolent 
by nature. The men, usually stout, are tattooed 
all over, but the women only in the lower part of 
the face. The Maori lady in our illustration is 
attired in true native fashion, but in the towns 
some have acquired the improvements of their 
European sisters, with kid gloves and boots and 
gowns that trail. Those who go to church are 
especially startling in their union of native and 
imported rigs. The Maoris are, on the whole, a 
race with many fine qualities, bright, affectionate, 
good-humored, grateful, generous, hospitable be- 
yond the conception of white races, brave, often 
almost insensible to pain, but with no industry 
or persistency. Of course with their proverbial! 
honesty they yet have some thieves, and with their 
usual gentleness they have the insolent and men- 
acing. These need to be met with perfect cour- 
age and imperturbability, for they consider anger 
a sign of a weak character. They are not an ill- 
looking race beneath their tattoo, the women 
usually having fine eyes and a profusion of tan- 
gled black hair. 

The second sketch, that of a canoe on the 
river, shows how the Maoris navigate, paddling 
instead of rowing. They use a paddle with a 
long diamond-shaped blade. The banks of the 
rivers are often girt with acacias and willows, 
and canoes abound on them. The third sketch 
is of a Maori warrior. One part of the military 
equipment which formerly struck Englishmen 
was the war trumpet, fully six feet lomg, and so 
skilfully constructed as to be heard for miles. 
The fourth and fifth sketches, those of a Maori 
temple and children, introduce the religious and 
family side, which one of the latest volumes on 
this subject, Glimpses of Maori-Land, by ANNIE 
R. Butter, treats of interestingly. In the Maori 
mythology the gods are children of Rangi and 
Papa (Heaven and Earth), who created all things. 
Of course there are malignant gods who must be 
appeased. The great religious power is tapu, or 
that of making things sacred by the touch of the 
chief; and as records of what has thus been 
made sacred are not kept, the consequences are 
sometimes serious for unintentional violators of 
it. The author of this volume says that when the 
story of the Prodigal Son was told to some Maori 
girls the part which touched them most was that 
when the poor lad had spent all his money no 
man gave unto him.. “Several of the girls cried, 
and there were deep sighs and notes of disap- 
probation,” truly characteristic of the hospitable 
Maori nature. The Maoris are quick, says the 
author, in repartee and illustration, and an old 
woman criticising the length of a sermon said : 
“My. calabash is full. Why give me any more 
water? It can only run over.” Yet, with all 
their affection and frankness, the Maori children 
seemed to Miss Butier to have no idea of obedi- 
ence. The babies are carried slung on the backs 
of the mothers in shawls, like the pappooses of 
our Indians, The women have their ears pierced 
for wearing ornaments, of which the shark’s 
tooth is a favorite; but some, with an inventive- 
ness not found among their civilized sisters, have 
been known to utilize the hole in the ear by 
sticking into it a tobacco-pipe, so as to have it 
ready for use. 
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VOLUME XXXIII, NO. 1681, 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE OF DAKOTA.—Draws by H. F. Farny.—[See Pace 187.] 


7. The Old Trading Post. 


Sioux Graves. 
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4, Fishing through the Ice. 5. Sioux Indian Camp near Fort Totten. 


3. “The Angelus”—Mission Indians at Prayer. 


2. Waiting for the Mail Steamer. 


1. Fort Totten.and Devil’s Lake. 
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OLD AND NEW INVESTMENTS. 


Tse current agitation regarding the manage- 
ment of our railroads that bids fair to result in 
a more enlightened exercise of the rights of own- 
ership by stockholders is constantly having its 
effect upon railroad managers. Fresh evidence 
of this has been furnished this week by two im- 
portant companies. The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Company has adopted the practice 
of reporting the net results of the operation of 
its road every month, instead of annually, as has 
been its custom, and the Lilinois Central Com- 
pany, also contrary to its practice, has given to 
its stockholders through the medium of the news- 
papers the greater part of its annual report, in- 
stead of holding it back until the annual election 
for directors. “There is every reason to believe 
that this report was not made public voluntarily, 
but was elicited ahead of the usual time by the 
severe strictures that have been passed upon the 
management of the company. The unexpected 
and entirely unwarranted attitude of the com- 
pany toward the Association of Presidents of the 
Western roads, formed to secure stability of 
rates—a condition desirable for both shippers 
and stockholders—has drawn a good deal of at- 
tention to the Illinois Central Company, and re- 
sulted in an exposure of the weakness of its 
management. The directors have deemed it ne- 
cessary to defend themselves, if they can, before 
the stockholders exercise their right of suffrage. 

The criticism that applies so frequently to 
railroad reports is applicable in all its force to 
that of the Illinois Central Company. It is far 
from being intelligible even to those who are fa- 
miliar with such exhibits. Whether it is pur- 
posely so cannot be determined, as the company 
has for some years employed a system of book- 
keeping that is complicated, and it has been com- 
pelled by circumstances to treat, at least for the 
year 1888, its system as if it consisted of two 
distinct parts. Yet the relations between the 
two parts are unavoidably patent in a report that 
is devoted ostensibly to only one of them. The 
facts about the Illinois Central Railroad, plainly 
stated, are that it has fallen into incapable hands 
just when its affairs called for the exercise of a 
good deal of experience and sound business judg- 
ment. The respectability of the present man- 
agers of the company has never been questioned, 
but that quality is exceeded by their lack of prac- 
tical knowledge regarding the Handling of a great 
railroad system. At atime when the majority of 
the great Granger trunk Jines were straining 
themselves to extend their lines far out into the 
sage-brush desert this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Illinois Central Company believed its 
salvation-lay in the development of branch lines 
running, as a rule, at right angles to its main 
line. The first of these lines was acquired 
avowedly to control competition, the later ones 
to secure business. As to the policy of securing 
these lines there is a difference of opinion, but 
there can be no difference of opinion as to the 
impropriety of capitalizing them largely in ex- 
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DOUBT BRIGHTENING INTO HOPE 
And hope into certainty, is the pleasing transition 
through which the mind of the nervous, dyspeptic 
invalid passes who tries a course of Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters, which is alike incomparable and 
inimitable. Increased vitality, a gain in weight, tran- 
quillity of the nerves, sound appetite and sleep are 
among the blessings which it is within the beneficent 
power of this medicine to confer, and it is not surpris- 
ing that after acquiring this new dowry of health the 
grateful sick should sometimes utter their praises of 


the Bitters in terms bordering on extravagance. ‘‘ Out . 


of the fulness of the heart the month speaketh,” 
and the proprietors of Hostetter'’s Stomach Bitters 
have sometimes been obliged to suppress these 
eulogiums least they should be accused of blowing 
their own trampet too loudly. For constipation, 
biliousness, kidney complaint, and incipient rheuma- 
wor 5 Bitters is also a deservedly popular remedy. 
—{ dv. 


*“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Great Pain Revirver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrheea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and Bruises,25c.a bottle.-{ Adv.) 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave aA aa 2 , 
v. 
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The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 
the Konak. The opera- 
tion of making a picture 
consists simply of press- 
-ing a button. One Hun- 
dred instantaneous pict- 
ures are made without 
reloading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division 





Price, $25. 


00. 
of labor is offered, whereby all the work of 
finishing the pictures is done at the factory, 
where the camera can be sent to be reloaded. 
The operator need not learn anything about 


photography. 
do the rest. 

Send for copy of Kopak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


He can “press the button” —we 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Mas. Wiystow’s Soornine Syrup should always be | 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- | 


ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy | for diarrheea. 5c. a bottle. —lAdo.) 
Burnett's Coooane, is | the best ‘and che cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair. —[{Ad.] 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—(Adv.} 











cess of their cost and the amount that has been 
expended in improving them. The company 
seems to have reached a halting-place in the ex- 
pansion of its system, as in fact all of its neigh- 
bors have. It is going to be unfashionable to 
build railroads for a time, and it is well that it 
is going to be so, for a suspension of enterprise 
in that direction is needed to allow the country 
to grow up to those now in operation. 

The showing made by the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul road for the first month of the present vear 
is of a character to encourage the hope that the 
most trying days of that company are over. They 
doubtless are, if the Western and Southwestern 
trunk lines will bring themselves into harmony 
with each other and with the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law. As with the Atchison Company, time 
for recuperation will be needed in every case. 
Pending the absolute determination of the sue- 
cess of the so-called Presidents’ agreements, the 
adjournment of Congress, and the return from 
winter resorts of a number of large operators, 
the Stock Exchange markets have been very near- 
ly stationary. - But with the change at Washing- 
ton a livelier interest seems to be taken in busi- 
ness all around. Of course the feeling that ac- 
tuates people at such a time is purely sentimental, 
but it counts for something in business, and a 
great deal more in speculation, all the time. 
Money is easy enough both at home and abroad 
to encourage any movement that may be under- 
taken to arouse interest in any of the speculative 
markets, and it is likely to continue so until 
greater activity in trade and speculation makes 
its use more valuable than at present. 

The disfavor into which railroad property, or 
rather railroad stocks, have fallen as an invest- 
ment has naturally enough diverted a certain 
amount of attention to other enterprises, and in 
consequence there has been of late a marked de- 
velopment in the shares of industrial companies. 
A few years ago the securities of this class dealt 
in upon the Stock Exchange consisted entirely 
of coal and a few other mining companies that 
are steady producers of the precious metals. Now 
the trading in gas stocks, in the certificates of 
the American Cotton Oil Trust, and in petroleum: 
frequently exceed that in any of the usually ac- 
tive stocks, while the fluctuations of the certifi- 
cates of the Sugar Refineries Trust are regarded 
with as-much interest as many of the old-time 
investment stocks. A well-known Stock Ex- 
change house has just floated a consolidated 
brewing company of a provincial town in this 
State, and another firm, noted for its conserva- 
tism, is about to bring out a mammoth cattle 
raising, slaughtering, and retailing company, in 
which a number of aggressive capitalists have 
joined bands. The indications are that in a little 
while Wall Street will on account of this innova- 
tion, or rather its imitation of English markets, 
be discussing learnedly about industries of whicl 
it is now ignorant. CU. A. 

New Yous, Saturday, March 2, 1389. 








Tue use of Angostura Birrres excites the appetite 
and keeps the digestive organs in order.—[Adv.]} 





Tux superiority of Burnett's Fi.avorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{ Ad.) 
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Breakfast Coc00. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
.root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a@ cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested. and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 
















Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


W. | BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 


36 Years in 1 Fulton St. 


H.B. KIRK & CO. 


CAN SUPPLY 
For the Sick-Room 
For Grand Dinners, 
For Family Use, 


Reliable Wines and Liquors 


THAT ARE WELL MATURED. 
ALSO MEDIUM AGES. 

Wines bottled by the Hungarian Government. 
No other House can furnish “OLD CROW RYE.” 
69 Fulton St.; 9 Warren St. ; 
Broadway and 27th St. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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THE CHICAGO AND DENVER. 


EXPRESS 


Is a new train that is now running daily between 
Chicago and Denver via the Chicago & North- 
Western and Union Pacific Railways. It leaves 
Chicago daily at 5.30 p.m., and coaches, free re- 
clining-chair cars and Palace Sleepers run 
through, arriving at Council Bluffs and Omaha 
at convenient hours the next morning, and at 
Denver early the second morning. Meals en 
route over the North-Western are served in din- 
ing-cars. California passengers leaving Chicago 
by this train Tuesday evenings connect at Council 
Bluffs with the famous “ Golden Gate Special,” 
which reaches San Francisco Friday at 7.45 p.M., 

making the time between Chicago and San 
Francisco only three days, the quickest time 
ever made between Chicago and California by 
trains run on regular schedule. Tickets, time- 
tables, and full information can be obtained at 
any coupon ticket office, or by addressing E. P. 
Witson, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


THOMAS P.SIMPSON, Washington, 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inveutor’s Guide. 

















WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


eQCod ITniwer Oil w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Tt is used and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best. 
It is Palatable as Milk. 

Tt is threo times as efficacious as plain 
Botte ali other so-called 
to 

Emulsions. 


It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or 

Tt is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 

Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, HY. 


Jewett’s New Water Filter, 











“UO}JPULIO}L JO YOO 30} puas —“UO}UAAN] yeaI) Y 


THE JOHN C. JEWETT MFG, CO., Buffalo, N. Y, 


HOUSE HEATING BY STEAM 
Is the Best and Most Economical Method. 


THE “GORTON” 
BOILER, 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUC- 
TION, MADE OF BEST 
MATERIALS. 


AUTOMATIC, 
SELF -FEEDING, 


ECONOMICAL IN 
USE OF FUEL. 


Any servant girl can 
run it with ease. 
Send for Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, giving full de- 

scription and prices. 


GORTON & ‘LIDGERWOOD CO., 


96 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


Branches: 159 Friend —, Boston, Mass.; 34 & 
36 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


FPILEPSY. 


An account of the pd rational mode of treatment. 
Send we for To Bre 
LAMSON, New London, Conn. 
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Redfern 


LADIES TAILOR. 





SPRING SEASON, 1889. 


New Cowns and Coats. 
New Hats and Bonnets. 
New and Exclusive Cloths. 








Ladies desirous of ordering, and unable to visit New 


| York, can have sketches and samples forwarded free 


by mail—perfect fit guaranteed. 





210 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 





dunk ets 


‘LYONS SILK GRENADINES, 


French Dress Fabrics, 
PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Pure Mohairs and Brilliantines ; extreme Nov- 


| elties in French Sateens and Scotch Zephyrs ; 
| India, China, and Japan Silks; Plain and Printed 


Flannels. Exclusive and original patterns. 


126%1128 Cheat St 
Philadelphia 


THE CARTRIDCE- - CHARM, 


Microscope and Magnifier combined. 
Very powerful and suitable for the ex- 
amination of all kind of objecta. Sheil 
gold; tip, dead silver finish. With 
swivel, muiled free on receipt of $1.00. 
For 5c. extra will supply a mounted 
Micro-Photo-Transparency of any pict- 
g ure furnished (will be returned). The 
Micro can be attached to and worn 
with the Charm. CURT W. MEYER, Optician, 

Established 1866. 788 Broadway, N. Y. 


Fy Om es ct HEALY 


Uniforms and ae 
Fine Diustrations descri! 
everyarticle 
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ESTERBROOK’S 
DOUBLE LINE RULINC PEN. 
MAKES 
Two 
LINES 
AT 
ONCE. 
Send 10c. stamps for 4 pens; 25c. for 1 doz. 
ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 





RITING PAPERS by the 
POUND. Nearly double the 
quantity than by the quire for 


Send stamp for the comples and pri 


WH. H. HOSKINS C0, 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


one at Kae = 9 pe in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cust- 
Terms F. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


NGRAVED VISI“ING@ 
PLATE and 50 Carns, 
EE 00, Wedding lovita- 
tions. 
927 ARCH ST., 
PHILA., PA. 





ly outfit FRER. 








For Sale by all Druggists at 50 





Cents a Box. 
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R. H. MACY & CO, 


SIXTH AVENUE, isth 1 TO 14th ST., N. ¥. 


Black Silks at Attractive Prices, 


A = Black Surah Rhadame or Duchesse at 69c. ; 


Pes xin Armure, 5 roo. 
A Rich F; my Rhadame, or ple-Wa 
worth 


3 worth $1.25. 
arp Surah, 98c. ; 


$1.30 
A Samet Black Watered Silk at 99c.; worth $1.30. 
A Rich Black Gros-Grain, warran' to wear, 99c. ; 
worth $1.35. 


A Superior Black Faille Francaise at $1.25 and $1.48. 

Elegant Black Satin Duchesse, $1.25 and $1.48. 

Jo yy aa Black Royal, with Moire Stripes, 

A Rich Black Gros-Grain, with wide Moire Stripes, 
$1.25; worth $2.00. 

A Double-Warp Black Surah or All-Silk Satin at 5Sc. ; H 
worth $1.0). 

oan Black Cashmere-Finish Gros-Grain at $1.25 


Gentine Bargains in Colored Silks. 


Black-and-White Check Surah, 59c. ; worth 85c. 
Black Surah, with Gray tripes, 49c. 


h $1.00. 

on inch All-Silk French Ln staple shades, 59c. ; 
worth $1.00. 

Magnificent Stock of Rich Round-Cord Faille Fran- 
gaise, will not crack or slip, 84c., 97c., and $1.19; 
worth $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50. 


DRESS COODS. 


Black Cashmeres at lowest prices ever known. 
Our quality C at 69c., is good value for 85c. 
“ oe D “ “ “ “ 1 00. 


“ “ $1.10. 
$1.25. 
sor Henriettas. Note the Great Reduction in 
Prices. 
Our quality AA 
“ ad BB 


cc 
DD 
Weare offering asuperior quatity in Black and Corored 

Dress Velveteens at 59c. per yard ; recently sold at 85c. 
We call attention to our Colored Cashmeres, 100 dif- 

ferent shades, at 49c. per yard; real value, 75c. 

Send for Samples of the ‘above Special Bargaina. 
Be sure to mention this paper. 


at Soy was $1.15, 


“ “ 
“ “ 





We shall ei iga A freight on all the above 
items on paid purchases of $5 and over. 


Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 
Sixth Avenue, 13th St. to 14th St. 





Public Speakers: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH AN 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER, WILL CLEAR 
THE VOICE OF MINISTERS, LECTURERS, 
SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, . we 


henna & omy 
GLYCERINE DEP’T, CINCINNATI, O- 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any fy of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


HARPER’S 


WEEKLY. 








| | nn f 
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SaLEsMAN. 


Lavy. “Oh, what a pity! 











BRIC-A-BRAC-IANE. 
Lapy. “Oh, what a lovely chair! 


It is an antique, is it. not?” 


“No, Madame, that is modern.” 
It was so pretty.” 





SKIN DISEASES. 


What spectacle is more disgusting than that of 
a man or woman with a skin disease which shows 
itself in pimples or blotches on hands, arms, face, 
and neck? It issimply impure blood. See what 
BRANDRETH’S PILLs did for a chronic case : 
sitio Chapman, Pincening, Mich., says: 


“* For four years I was in the Mounted Infan- 
try in the U.S. Army, residing during that time 
principally in Texas. Almost all of that time I 
had a chronic skin disease, characterized by an 
eruption over the entire surface of my legs and 
thighs, arms and chest. The doctors termed it 
eczema. I had given up all hopes of ever being 
cured, when BRANDRETH’S PILLs were recom- 
mended to me. I concluded to try them, and 
did so, and I have thanked God daily since then 
that I did so. I think I used them altogether 
for about three months, and, by that time, was 
completely cured and have never had any trouble 
since. My skin is as clear as any one’s.” 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, 
and safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and med- 
icine store, either plain or sugar- 


| coated.. 





: SEEDS WHAM ArT; 
oy ae (4 cents.) 
sy Pia Visabeteaa oe 


G. W. P. 
ta Send at once. This notice will not appear again. 





FREE TO F.A.M. Fine Colored Engravi 
of Ancient Building in London, in which 
the first G. L. of F.A.M. was held, 
Llustrated Catalogue of all M 


books. 





Agente, Beware 
REDDING & £00, Mason 
Manufacturers, 131 Broadway, New York. 





NAZPr UV 





containi 


BEAUTY! 0 


FEDS 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


CHOICEST OLD. 
2s tetroduee the 


youl WANT ILL Fes 


cnou VALUABLE FREE CATALOGUE 
f ’ 
1 *OEDEM ben Dimeor. Get gine’ at “honest prices & ZA 


OSE 
PLANTS 





RAREST NEW. 


CRAWFORD STRA AWBERRY. 

an any other. 

want PURE TESTED SEED or anything, 
‘WN or PARK, send for our 


tis combines 


fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


_THE STORRS & Wi & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 





iF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFU 


Deeers's 


Lrg reye piety 








Pomrows Znona, 
HENRY A. DREER, 





, for 0c. 
CHESTNUT STREET, F PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


per and ifa market gardener. 








PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


From the Celebrated Edge Hill Vineyards. 
8ST. HELENA, NAPA CO., CAL, 
New York, Boarp or PnarMacy OF THE 
Nov. 11, 1888. City anv County or New York. 
Dear Sirs: I am especially pleased with the Cabinet 
Claret, which, in flavor and bouquet, is eqnal to the 


Bret foreign *wine I have ever tasted. It must take 
the highest place among the world’s wines. 


Yours faithfully 
To Ever Hiwt Wore Co. Cyrxus Epson. 
Order through your Grocer, or write to us direct. 


EDGE HILL WINE CoO., 
Personal inspection invited. 12 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Pure Unfermented 


GRAPE JUICE, 


NOT WINE, NO ALCOHOL. 


BROOK LAWN FARM, 








Esopus-on-Hudson, “Ctmeme“t 
s 

Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE...........s00ceeeeeeee $4 00 
py | Ag ee eee 4 00 
REE COMI coc cs ac cawycecescteseccece 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEUPLE...........000-++ 2 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 





There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization now in existence.—N. Y. Sun. 

The most popular and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





s@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. 





comforttothe feet. 150. at Druggists. 


The best of 

Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowei troubles. — 
the most effective cure 
Coughs, Colds, soll 
of the breathing 
organs, It es refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
ona ei “rn ——_ 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


HILL’ MANUAL, 75: 


Lite ae large sales. oe 
ite Danks 
















& Turner, Le Standard a Book Con, 108 103 State St. op 
Chicago, who wish to employ a few more good salesmen. 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


. 


Connecticut 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
. OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mutual 


Net Asserts, January 1, 1888, 

Rrogtvep 1 1888, 

For Premiums, $4,436,285. 32 
For Interest and Rents, 2,987,190.64 


$55, 128,568.55 


7,423,475.96 
"$62,552, 044.51 
DISBURSED IN 188s, 
For claims by death 
and matured en- 
dowments, $8,695, 752.04 
Surplus returned 
to policy-holders, 1,160,367.77 
Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered Policies, 529,228.52 
Tota To PoLioy-noupErs, $5,385,348.33 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, and all 
other Expenses, 664,885. 24 
Taxrs, 294,383.47 
Prorit anu Lee, 354,527.60 
. —  6,699,144.64 
Bavanor Net Assers, Dec. 31, 1888, $55,852,$99,87 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, . $31,630,448. 60 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, 391,183.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, 1,953, 501.18 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp’y, 9,045,S69.56 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, . 9,840,575. 34 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, 409,341.00 
Cash in Banks, . aaa 2,568, 772.64 
Balance due from saat accused, 13,208. 25 
$55,352, 899.S7 
‘App 
Interest due and accrued, . $1,002,204.80 
Rents accrued, 21,552.29 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost, . 488,560.80 
Net deferred premiums, 105,431.44 
——————-  $1,607,749.33 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1883, $57,460,649. 20 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re 
insure all outstanding Pol- 
icies, het, assuming 4 per 
cent interest, . $50,987,553.00 
Additional reserve by Com- 
pany’s Standard, 3 per 
cent. on Policies issued 
since April 1, 1882, 350,370.00 
All other liabilities, 908,016.61 
———————_ 52, 245,939.61 
Surpius by Company's Standard, $5,214,709. 59 
Surpi.us by Conn. Standard, 4 per cent., 5,565,079.59 
Ratio of expenses of management to re- 
ceipts in 1888, e's - «+ « . 896 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1888, 68,660, in- 
suring, . $151,361,913.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM CG. ABBOT, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 





BARRY'S <=" 
2 » Tricopherous 












iv ‘as FOR 
af 
,@& THE HAIR 
m7) 
Best. 
Fastens the hair where 
fall out, renews its pelt where the fibres have 
disappeared, preserves its color in spite of age, 
harsh) as flexible and glossy as silk. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. ¥. City. 
to $8 ada Samples w orth $1.50, FREE 
Lines not unc er the horses’ feet. Write Burw- 
IF YOU WANT BUSINESS.—Send for Cata- 
Loaue of the best-selling ilinstrated Subscription 


eter’s Sarety Rein Hoiper Co., wht Mich, 
Books. Good Books. Large commissions. Freight 








The Oldest and the 
, Be va 
it has a tendency to 
sickness, and sorrow, and makes it (however 
Paid. J. A. & R.A. REID, Pub’rs, Providence, K. L 
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THE “BUD” OF THE INAUGURATION BALL. 


Uncre Sau. “’Pears to me you're 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
Strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y, 


Look all around among 
the Retailers, 


then write to C.C. SHAYNE, 
manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
for his price for a genuine 
London - dressed ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which is 10 per cent. less 
than the same quality can be 
purchased elsewhere. Small 
Furs and Plush Garments 
marked way down. Fashion 
Book mailed free. 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


errs S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 





print all your cards & labels. 
a press, $8. Size for 


$44. Rot 
INtiNg Sodber.exi8 Sis. Full brine 
ctions. Send 28 
f ess. for Catalogue, presses, amd 
etc., to factory, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 







getting to be kind er perennial, marm.” 








AIPAaIm ATTA ON 


En the Mi 





restraining Mr, George oF amy 


Durrant from in’ rn 
John Gosnell & Co.’s 


Registered Trade-Mark CHERR 


TOP ROvAL] 

ai MARVEL 
EXC ELL ENC c 

wi MEN | Wat HER 


St. : renee, 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Price 50 Cents. 
WILL CURE 











Apply Balm into each nostril. 
eos ety BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


DRAPES A 1g 








ees 
inctly . 
Sticoen ful whes when all remedies See 
YY Watacr oot call for ‘iustreted bak of procés Samm. 





Send $1.25, $2.10, or $3.50 for a 
box of extra fine Candy, prepaid 
by express east of Denver and 
west of New York. Suitable 
for presents, C. F. Gunruss, 21% State St, Chicago. 














gd Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 2%, 
1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction mea — 
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Crosse & Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 
and Refined Sugar, are sold 


by most Grocers in the 
United 


States. 





DECK 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


83 Union Square, N. Y. 





ER 





Jrenold 





English Suitings, 
KERSEYS, VENETIANS, 


For Ladies Walking Jackets and 
Long Coats. 


Costume Cloths, 


New Styles for Steamer Wear. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


Constable K5 Co 
SPRING “WOOLLENS. 


AND MELTONS 
“Vervier” Wool-and - Silk Mixed 
SCOTCH and IRISH CHEVIOTS, 


Tennis Cloths and Holland Cricketings, 


Novel Colorings for Jackets and Suits. 


Droadway A 19th st. 


75 WORDS A MINUTE ATTAINED. 


WORLD TYPEWRITERS. 








Thoroughly Made, Practical, Rapid, Business. 
Single Case, $10.00; . Double Case, writes 72 char- 
acters, $15. 00. Walnut Case, $2.00 extra. 
CATALOGUES FREE. AGENTS WANTED, 
Typewriter Det. Pore Mre. Co., 79 Franklin St., 
Boston ;. 12. Warren St., New Y York ; 
291° Wabash Ave., Chicago. 




















LieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes,and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invaluable 
tonic.” Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 





— 

Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 





Sometoee. X. STONE'S BROACHIAL WAFERS. 
we: meee for Throat and Langs. Agents 
MEDICINECO., Quincy, Ulincls. 





FREE & 
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T the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia in 1876 
was a California wine ex- 
hibit that attracted more 

. or less attention among the 
army of visitors. The wine 
was a beautiful amber col- 
or. It looked like nectar 
fit for the gods ; but it was 
coarse and earthy in taste 
and full of disagreeable 

sediment, The exhibit did 

not have the sanction of the 

State, and was a mere com- 

mercial venture by the pro- 

rietor of some restaurant. 

t did much to damage the 
reputation of. California wines in the East, and it took nearly ten 
years to remove the bad impression created by that villanous 
travesty. 

California wine-making a decade ago was emphatically in its 
infancy. In fully three-quarters of the vineyards was the old 
Mission grape, dark purple in color, thick-skinned, and sweet, but 
without the delicacy of flavor requisite for wine. It was introduced 
from Mexico or Spain by the Franciscan fathers, who, under the 
lead of Juntpero Serra, came to California late in the last century. 
It made a strong, heady wine, and is now almost entirely super- 
seded as a wine-making grape, being chiefly used for brandy, for 
which purpose it is regarded as better than the imported varieties. 
Several vineyards planted by the Franciscans may still be seen in 
southern California, One, at Santa Barbara, has changed little 
in appearance, and continues in the care of the 
in the stately mission close at hand. Leaving the town and walk- 
ing to the quiet church, one may visit this sunny garden and watch 
the fathers at their work—pruning, raking, tending the vines with 
all the simple ardor for which the Franciscans were, and still are, 
so famous, In the fall they gather the fruit, and within the mis- 
sion walls make their wines. As contrasts, if nothing more, the 
old church vineyards are most delightful places to visit. 

As illustrative of the increased importance of the wine-making 
industry may be mentioned the fact that within the last six years 
the vineyard acreage has more than quadrupled, and the annual 
product has increased from a few thousand to nearly 20,000,000 
gallons. It is estimated that $75,000,000 is now invested in vine- 
yards, wineries, and cellars, and the belief is expressed that in 
ten years from now the value of the yearly product of wine 
will exceed that of all the other industries combined. When 
the increase of acreage and production first began, predictions 
were made of failure and loss from over-production ; but the 
gp grapes has been well maintained, and no vineyardist who 

as eg good varieties and made honest wine has been unsuc- 

cessful 

: the area of @ilifornia is so great—the State is more 

: miles long— yet the grape land is limited, and that 
adapted to the finest foreign varieties may almost be numbered 
by the hundreds of acres. The two best-known valleys—those 
having a soil and climate both adapted for the production of the 
choicest grapes from the Medoc, Bordeaux, and Rhine Valley dis- 
tricts—are Sonoma and Napa. They are north of San Francisco, 
and are guarded by the hills of the Coast Range. Other districts 
having nearly equal advantages are in the counties of Contra 
Costa, Alameda, and Santa Clara. There are also scattered spots 
along the foot-hills of the Sierras, and in various southern and 
central counties, in which the best wine grapes have been culti- 
vated with success; but the most satisfactory results have been 
ebtained in the counties I have mentioned. Elsewhere, the suc- 
cess so far has been but partial. 

In studying the present subject I began my investigations at 
San Diego, in the extreme south, and, while not willing to say so 
emphatically, I am inclined to the belief that the choicest wine 
will be made in the north; and never, even there, by the wholesale 














or in large quantities. Wine, be it remembered, is not like many- 


products. Affected by heat and light, greatly modified by its 
youth or old age, it must be cajoled, not forced, caressed, and 
never abused. A certain variety of vine may thrive anywhere, 
but the wine is sure to emphasize all defects of soil and climate. 
Fair wine in abundance will be produced in the southern counties, 
but except in rare instances, where perhaps a highly favored acre 
is found, the higher priced and best flavored wines will come from 
the vineyards where the growth of vine is less rank. Southern 
fruit, as a rule, sacrifices flavor to quantity. One must not be 
regarded as partial or biassed who makes such a statement as the 
above. Present facts uphold him in his conclusions, and until 
growers in the south learn to distinguish between quality and 
quantity, they cannot be considered as careful vineyardists or 
makers of the best wines. 

Before visiting the vineyards of California it will be wise, per- 
haps, as it surely is profitable, to present a few general facts re- 











padres, who live . 


BY EDWARDS ROBERTS. 





garding this important industry. It must not be presumed that 
the subject can be exhaustively considered in the space afforded 
by a weekly journal Questions of vital interest to. the viticul- 
turists are continually arising, and men have devoted the best 
years of their life to answering them. The industry admits of 
much study. The best that I can do is to so picture the vineyards, 
which from childhood 
one never thinks of as 
other than picturesque, 
that those who have 
never seen them may 
gain an idea at least of 
their appearance. We 
shall watch the pickers 
gathering the fruit early 
in the fall, visit the cel- 
lars, with their huge 
casks, see the crushers 
pressing out great 
streams of wine, the 
odor of which fills the 
air with fragrance. In 
fact, we shall become 
vineyardists for the mo- 
ment—living in the open 
air, climbing the hill- 
sides where the vines 
grow, resting beneath 
the live-oaks. Nothing 
could be more delight- 
ful than the existence 
we shall lead. 

California is a most 
phenomenal State. It 
is our Italy, our France, 
our Spain and Germany 
in one. From it come 
our fruits, our nuts, and 
our wines; and its cli- 
mate, so different from 
that: to which the ma- 
jority of us are accus- 
tomed, is already tempt- 
ing thousands from 
their earlier homes. In studying the wine industry the following 
table, showing the exports of wine from San Francisco in 1887, is 
the key-note to our future knowledge : 
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1,938,475 | 7,823 | $889,788 





The destination of these 1,938,475 gallons was as follows: 


























Country. | Gallons. Cases. Value. 

PN ds cncncictccencbsieicecenobeect 1,680,227 | 1,335 | $696,412 

Hawaiian Islands ..........+..+.....+-- | Tea 612 62,877 

a at éaic nn sig Shae cenetsesianses | 26,449 67 11,151 
EE chaicenc<ensnsercscecasduave-ees 80,391 290 5 

Sees actor asesslence cosseel 8,984 | 139 10,791 

PE MMBOUIER cise cicenscdeesessescece 81,260 | 2,584 84,654 

Chi «| 2,151 802 2,442 

Ja . 28,375 526 16,401 

: 384 61 616 

‘ 7,798 174 5,829 

| 18,313 215 9,717 

Pacific Islands 258 17 223 

CN Se ccs vaicau's ivan coat 5,643 | 1,462 8,824 

MDA oa wbevevcc. veccccesesepceeecoes 9,575 6 4,344 

Aslatic Rubala.......cccscccccccsocesen. 2,087 eos 2,018 

~{ 8,344 cece 1,565 

i) 1,004 

224 50 490 

- 168 4 142 

48 20 128 

MEME ag svses i icteceposecsadseedncrl, dexaes 16 65 

TOVB a cccccccvcccccceccescesecesccessens 130) ... 63 

NEE: ctccetuscectsdadnspocsvhees 1,988,475 | 7,823 | $889,784 


In 1860 there were only 60,000 acres in California planted to vines. 
In 1887 it was estimated that the acreage amounted to 160,000. The 
wine product also has been largely increased. In 1876 it amount- 
ed to 3,750,000 gallons; in 1880 to 8,500,000 gallons; in 1884 to 

15,000,000 gallons, and in 1886 to 16,000,000 gal- 
lons, The season of 1887 was not so favorable, 
andthe product was not oyer 12,000,000. But the 

acreage is larger now than ever before; and with a 

favorable season the yield in another year is ex- 
pected to be from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 gallons. 

The home consumption of wine has grown nearly 

fivefold in ten years, and the demand from the 

East increases every year. 

Viticulture, both as a commercial and an indus- 
trial interest, is most important. There are proba- 
bly 5000 vineyard owners in California, and from 
30,000 to 40,000 men are employed in cultivating, 
picking, storing, pressing, bottling, and in other- 
wise caring for the crop and preparing the wine 
for the consumers. White laborers receive from 
$25 to $30 a month, with board.and lodging; 
Chinamen are paid $1 per day and board them- 
selvea, It is estimated that nearly $325,000 a 
month is paid out in wages, and that from 125,000 
to 150,000 people are indirectly benefited by the 
industry. To illustrate the possible expansion of 
the business, one should compare the present acre- 
age and: product of California with the acreage and 
product of France, from which comes a third of 
the entire wine supply in the world, For ten years, 
from 1871 to 1881, the average area in vineyards 
there was 5,831,272 acres, and the product 1,340,- 
000,000 gallons. Since 1881 the area has averaged 

only 5,357,500 acres, and the product has fallen to 
_ 1,040,000,000 gallons. From 1861 to 1870 the 
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production per acre was 240 gallons. In the following ten years 
it was 230, and now. averages only 194 gallons. Between 1861 
and 1870 the average excess of French exports over imports was 
nearly 63,000,000 gallons per annum—more than three times the 
present American product. The annual average for the next decade 
was 45,000,000 gallons. To-day the imports exceed the exports, and 
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France, even with its still enormous acreage of bearing vines, does 
not produce enough wine for home consumption, and is a customer 
of American vineyardists, 

But facts are more or less dull reading, and I confess to no 
great fondness for them, But remembering these will make us 
realize that the California growers are indulging in no child’s play, 
so let us begin our pilgrimage. There is little to-detain us at San 
Diego; its history is familiar to the world, and the place itself, 
overlooking a sheltered harbor, and enjoying long months of sun- 
light, is interesting. In the El Cajon Valley, a few miles outside 
the city limits, are our first. vineyards. They are newly planted 
and need little study. The valley is well sheltered and made pic- 
turesque by the ruins of a mission which the Franciscans built 
and which the Americans have allowed to decay. The soil isa 
sandy loam, wonderfully productive with irrigation, and the cli- 
mate is that of perpetual summer. The young fruit groves dot- 
ting the region form bright patches of green amid the general 
brownness, and from a distance the vineyards are like a green 
carpet spread upon the earta. There are no cellars near San Diego, 
and no wine of any consequence is made. A few of the vines are 
of the Mission variety, but others are of French origin. In a fu- 
ture paper, touching upon the small-fruit industry of California, 
more particular attention will be paid El Cajon. It is chiefly fa- 
mous for its raisins, and is now mentioned simply as one of the 
districts where wine grapes are raised. 

Late in August, when the highways were white with the dust 
of a California summer, we entered the San Gabriel Valley, lying 
to the east of Los Angeles. The valley has had its vineyards ever 
since the time of the padres, and js one of the oldest cultivated 
sections of the State. The San @abriel Mission, long, low, and 
rambling, is still the centre of the @mmunity, as it was a hundred 
years ago, and from. the iron balcony clinging to its southern wall 
one has a view that words can poorly picture. To the eastward, 
hiding the desert beyond, is the Sierra Madre range, softly out- 
lined against the Italian sky ; westward, a pale extent of blue, lies 
the Pacific. It is early afternoon, and. the sunlight so fills the 
valley that the roads are dazzlingly white, and the shadows of trees 
are black as night. But on the balcony, shaded by the pepper- 
trees, the air is deliciously cool, and a faint fresh breeze sighs 
through the branches overhead. We are in Italy once more, or 
so it seems. In the country below us are its tall poplars, leafy 
sentinels in the landscape, its orange and lemon groves, vineyards, 
and vine-clad cottages. Were we to visit the little town of San 
Gabriel, that clusters near the church, the illusion would be com- 
plete; for there, dwelling in adobe cabins, are those who speak 
a foreign tongue, which, if not Italian, has still its musical tone. 
We had dined at a San Gabriel hotel, and later had sat in the 
high-walled court-yard, rich with flowers and sweet with their per- 
fume, where the only sound was the cooing of doves or the sleepy 
drone of the honey-bee. When the siesta was over, the sefiora 
came and sat beside us, There had been great changes in the 
valley in her day, she said. Few of her people were still there, 
and the old days of idleness were gone. San Gabriel itself was 
not so changed, but all around it the Americans had settled, and 
bought land, built railroads, and divided up the country so that 
she herself was not sure how to go from place to place. There 
was a tinge of melancholy in the sefiora’s voice, and her eyes con- 
stantly wandered about the garden as though she feared it, too, 
would change. 

The lowlands of the San Gabriel Valley have a rich alluvial soil, 
the deposit of streams of years, and in places there is a black 
mud known as adobe. In higher ground is found a soil consisting 
largely of detritus washed down from the mountains, and mixed 
with vegetable accumulations. Disintegrated granite is also a 
soil basis, With such diversity, the products.are astonishingly 
varied, Almost every variety of grain, vegetable, fruit, nut, or 
berry produced in temperate or tropical Jatitudes flourishes. The 
apples of Michigan, the  aeagpey of Delaware, the oranges of 
Florida, lemons of Sicily, figs of Smyrna, and grapes of France 
thrive side by side. The valley, in fact, is a natural garden, beau- 
tiful with rare flowers, blooming out-of-doors in midwinter, shel- 
tered, picturesque in detail and asa whole, Here, within five days 
of New York, are some of the largest vineyards in the State. 
In one, nearly 2400. acres are under cultivation; another, that of 
L. J. Ross, was recently sold for over a million of dollars; and 
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still another, the property of “Lucky” Batpwiy, is famous for 
its size and productiveness. The vineyard of the San Gabriel 
Wine Company has 500 acres in bearing, and 1000 acres ready 
for planting. From 300,000 to 400,000 gallons of wine are pro- 
duced in a year. The vines are of selected varieties, reference 
being had to the kind of wine desired. Claret, Hock, Sherry, 
Brandy, and Angelica are stored in the huge casks standing in 
rows in the dimly lighted cellars; and under the manager’s guide 
we are conducted from vineyard to crusher, and from office to 
cellar again. We are too early to see the presses in operation, 
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for the picking season will not begin until the following week ; 
but many of the casks are filled, and samples of last year’s wine 
are offered us. The cellar is in nearly the centre of the vineyard, 
whose vines are bending beneath their weight of fruit. It is a 
brick building, two stories high, 262 feet long by 120 wide. The 
crushing machines are run by steam, and have a capacity of 200 
tons per day. The carrying cellar is also of brick, two stories 
high, and has room for the storage of 1,232,000 gallons of wine. 
A Frenchman is: busy among the casks, getting ready for the 
coming season. The cask he shows us first holds 15,000 gal- 
lons ; another holds but 500. They are all arranged in long rows, 
and are of seasoned oak. The cellar itself is a most refreshing 
place after the glare of sunlight outside, and so, seating ourselves, 
we listen while ihe claims of southern California are advanced. 
Through the open doorway the vines stretch far away, like a great 
green sea, and beyond them loom the mountains. 

From Los Angeles to San Francisco is nearly a day’s ride. As 
the grape-picking season is approaching we hasten northward, and 
for a day wander about the busy city that looks westward to the 
Golden Gate, Here are the largest wine houses in the State; in 
them we find the vintages from the various vineyards. In one cel- 
lar are countless dozens of champagne bottles, filled, corked, ready 
for shipment, stored away in underground vaults, lighted now by 
the candles which our guides hold before us.: In other places we 
find the brandies, the Zinfandels, the Reislings, and the sweet wines 
that are soon to go forth as samples of the California product. 
Casks of oak, with engraved heads, form long narrow alleys, down 
which we walk ; blood-red clarets are being carried about in huge 
open buckets, or piped from cellar to cellar. At last the magni- 
tude of the business is appreciated, and one sees how systematized 
it has become. 

The fall months in California do not have the general attractive- 
ness of those in the East. The foliage is not so richly colored; the 
plaintiveness of our season is utterly wanting. Winter comes un- 
heralded by the dull leaden skies against which New Englanders 
are accustomed to see the bared trees of their orchards outlined, 
and we miss the rustling of dead leaves, or the violent antics of 
that last one, to which Doctor Hotes has called our attention. 
In September the country around San Francisco is dry and brown. 
Tramping through it, one does not see the squash aad pumpkin 
piles, nor hear the rustle of neglected corn fields. Even so late 
as October the prospect is the same as in July. With few excep- 
tions, the trees are as green and the fields as brown; the sky is as 
blue as ever, the air as soft. No one, I am sure, can have a high- 
er appreciation of California than I, but New England does not al- 
ways suffer by comparison. The very absence of change in Cali- 
fornia grows monotonous to a visitor. One’s very system cries for 
rainy days in summer, for snowy ones in winter. It is delightful 
to have roses blooming in the garden in January, and to breakfast 
upon the veranda at a time when the Eastern world is wrapped in 
snow. But I find that those enjoying these pleasures sometimes 
sigh for the white fields of their early home, and for the sound of 
a cold north wind whistling down the old chimney, rattling at the 
windows, and, unable to enter the fire-lighted room, taking its de- 
parture with angry wail. In our ramble through the northern vine- 
yards we had the harvest, but not the season : the month of ripened 
fruits, but not the dreamy sadness that makes our own October so 
delightful. 

There is little to choose between the Sonoma and Napa valleys. 
Both are picturesque, shut in by low hills, and in either are many 
vineyards where one may initiate himself into the mysteries of 
wine-making. In selecting Napa Valley we were influenced to some 
extent-by the introductory letters given us in San Francisco. Hav- 
ing them, we knew that the largest vineyards would be open to 
our inspection. Leaving San Francisco late in the afternoon, we 

crossed the bay to Oakland, and from there rode northward thirty 
miles to Vallejo Junction, where the ferry is taken to Vallejo, a 
sinall town at the southern end of the valley. Here we took the 
ears for St. Helena, a village of a few thousand inhabitants situ- 
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ated in the very centre of the vineyards producing the best Cali- 
fornia wines, It was dark when we reached the town. Walking 
up its one main street, past the dimly lighted shops with open 
doors, to our hotel, we waited wistfully for the coming day. 

Early the following morning the beauties of the valley were 
revealed. Driving from town, we passed at once to a broad high- 
way leading north through many vineyards. The air was delicious. 
A pale blue haze clung to the higher hills; in the vineyards hung 
heavy clusters of glo “ery ready to be — Bn ieee 

i igh wit! xes of gra passed 

ich nc dd BmPe long, On both sides of 
the road was a veritable 
sea of vines, those near- 
est us coated with dust, 
those beyond still fresh 
and green. .On the hill- 
sides, to the far right 
and left, we could see 
other vineyards, some 
covering the rounded 
hills fronting the two 
mountain ranges, and 
others clinging to steep- 
slopes above which rose 
the higher summits. 
The scenery of Italy, 
France, and Germany 
was combined. I half 
expected to see the tow- 
er of some castle appear 
in sight, and was sure 
the Rhine must be near 
at hand. No wonder 
the vineyardists are con- 
tented! I cannot im- 
agine a more sheltered 
pretty nook than the up- 
per Napa Valley. No- 
thing is bare or harsh 
or drear. It is a little 
world in itself; having 
an eternal summer, de- 
voted to an industry the 
very name of which sets 
one to picturing the 
scenes familiar to trav- 
ellers up the Rhine, 
through the by-ways of 
Italy, and in sunny 
France. Remembering, 
too, that Napa is in 
America, that our na- 
tional thrift has made 
the valley to blossom 
and bear fruit as it does, 
who is there that can 
fail to have a pardon- 
able pride in it ? 

Four miles south of St. 
Helena is the vineyard 
of Captain Gustave Nrsavw, a wealthy land-owner,with whom wine- 
making is a diversion, not a business carried on entirely for profit. 
Blessed with worldly goods as he is, Captain Nrsaum has been able 
to make many improvements and experiments which would be 
beyond the reach of the ordinary vineyardist. He has imported 
many choice vines, and spent fabulous sums in securing the best 
appliances for wine-making. In his vineyard of 1200 acres of 
foot-hill land, 220 acres are planted with the best vines of Europe. 
The Captain believes in artificially enriching his land, and plants 
his vines in rows six feet apart, ordinary rows being from eight 
to ten feet wide. Nearer St. Helena are the properties of Tipurcio 
Pargott, Beringer Brotuers, H. M. Estes, the Krug Vineyard, 
and several others. Bezrincrr Broruers have 220 acres under 
cultivation, and other vineyardists from that number to 500 acres. 
The climate and soil of the upper Napa Valley are both particu- 
larly adapted to the grow.a of the shy-bearing French claret and 
Sauterne grapes. The region is so sheltered from wind and fog 
that the grapes ripen early and have great delicacy of flavor. The 
soil is composed of vol- : 
canic débris mixed with 
finely pulverized grani* 
When properly culti- 
vated it is as soft and 
mellow as garden loam, 
and the grapes appear to 
absorb from it the pecu- 

liar qualities that have 
made famous the wines 
of France and Germany. 
In the lowlands — the 
level portions of the val- 
ley—there is more moist- 
ure and a ranker growth 
than on the hill-sides. 
From this fact has arisen 
the absorbing question 
as to which soil produces 
the best wine grape. On 
several of the properties 
both the uplands and 
lowlands are being test- 
ed. Experiments now 
made seem to conclu- 
sively prove that the best 
wine—that having the 
richest flavor—is made 
from the hill grapes. 
The fruit ripens less rap- 
idly, the vines bear less 
heavily, and the wine 
produced possesses an 
indescribable _ fineness 
which does not belong 
to that made from the 
lowland grapes. It is 
superfluous to add, per- 
haps, that the above 
statement is not that of 
a mere layman. It was 
imparted to us as a fact by a majority of the vineyardists visited. 

But the wine-making season is at its height. Before considering 
the question of what vines grow best, and where, and what varieties 
make the more choice wines, we will follow a wagon-load of grapes 
to the cellar, and see the process of making wine as practised in 
California. It matters little which ‘vineyard we visit. In all 
the method is practically the same. The road we follow leads 
through the centre of a vine-covered field. Chinamen are bending 
over the low-growing vines, picking the heavy bunches of fruit 
and filling the boxes placed on the ground beside them. Wagons 
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are seefi moving from every direction toward the white-walled 
cellar. The a is hot in the sun, and our eyes ache with the 
glare of dusty roads. But at last the live-oak grove surrounding 
the cellar is reached, and in its shade the wagons stand in line 
waiting their turn to be weighed. The weigher sits in a bower 
that some of the “hands” have made for her. Its weight of . 
grapes recorded, the wagon moves on, is unloaded, and passes 

again to where the pickers are busy. Everybody is active. The 
air is heavy with the perfume of crushed fruit, and in a row of 
casks outside the cellar doors is a blood-red juice fermenting. 
Through the trees we can see the hills, all vineyard-grown; the 
cellar walls are festooned with English ivy, orders are given in 
French or German, and we catch the spirit of the time and place. 
The scene is foreign to almost all else that we have in America. 

Grape-vines in California, with the exception of a few foreign 
varieties, are pruned very low, the stem being only about a foot 
and a half high. The branches shoot out from this stem like the 
wires of an open umbrella. The fruit is well shielded by the 
broad leaves, and often bears the branches to the ground. Gather- 
ing the grapes is laborious work, the picker being obliged either 
literally to kneel or to bend his back to a painful angle. Each 
bunch is clipped from the stem, and must be so handled as not to 
injure the fruit. The picking boxes hold from thirty to fift 
pounds, Chinamen are poet employed as pickers, although 
the children and wives of Spanish or white men sometimes take 
their place. After weighing, the boxes are placed on an endless 
apron, run by steam-power, which carries them to the second or 
third story of the cellar, where they are emptied, as fast as re- 
ceived, into the hopper. From the hopper the fruit passes into 
an ingenious machine which first strips it off the stems and then 
crushes it. The pulp and juice then drop into a pipe leading to 
vats holding from two hundred to five hundred gallons. Here 
the first fermentation is allowed to take place. In a few days, or 
longer, the grape juice is withdrawn and conducted to other vats, 
where fermentation progresses until the wine is ready for storage 
in the cellar below. The skins are treated to hydraulic pressure, 
after the juice is drawn from them, until nothing remains but a 
dry pumice. Even this, however, is utilized by mixing it with 
water and distilling from the compound a fair quality of grape 
brandy. 

It will appear from the above that it is a very simple matter 
for one to make wine. But appearances, as we know, are decep- 
tive, and there is an abundance of room for costly errors in every 
one of the operations, as many an inexperienced vineyardist has 
good reason to know. Even in gathering the grapes great 
judgment must be exercised. Many of the choicest varieties ripen 
unevenly, and two pickings are often necessary. The sun-scald, 
to which some grapes are subject, nust be watched for. If grapes 
so affected pass into the hopper there is no determining how 
much wine may be spoiled. All dry leaves and mildew have an 
evil flavor, and must be detected before the grapes are pressed. 
A fan is usually attached to the hopper, by which all dead mat- 
ter is blown away before the grapes are crushed. This appliance 
is sometimes neglected, and with deplorable results, gallons of 
wine being ruined by perhaps one defective box of fruit, or even a 
few dead grapes or leaves. : 

The most delicate work in wine-making is that connected with 
the fermentation. Here is where the vineyardist’s skill, if he has 
any, must be continually exercised. Volumes have been written 
on the process of fermentation, and it is discussed whenever the 
wine-makers of California meet together. No.general rule can be 
followed. What can be advantageously done one season cannot 
be another. This year the wine may -be left with the sking for so 
long a period as five days; next year the skins must be separated 
from the juicé in a day or two. The old practice allowed the 
skins to remain from one to two weeks. In this way the clarets 
were given a heightened color such as the trade demanded. It is 
now generally acknowledged that separation must take place the 
moment the wine is of a proper hue. In white wines the skins 
are not allowed to remain a moment; only the clarets need the 
coloring matter. Still another test of a vineyardist’s knowledge 
lies in his ability to properly “age” and “ blend” his wines after 
they are sufficiently fermented. Until lately—for the past five 
years or so—a California wine-maker was interested in quantity 
rather than in quality, and gave little thought to blending. Now, 
however, the reverse is true. Everybody, most happily for the 
consumer, strives for quality. Cuttings of choice foreign vines 
have been imported and their adaptability to various soils tested. 
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This work has.been materially aided by the State in the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Viticulture, but the bulk of it has been 
borne by private vineyardists, who have given liberally of their time 
and money to the advancement of their chosen industry. In a 
measure, wine-making in California is still in its experimental 
stage. The studious are not yet through with their investigations, 
and the best soils for certain varieties have by no means been 
definitely determined upon. The work of the Viticultural Bureau 
lies not only with the vineyardists themselves, but with the con- 
sumers. The Bureau must not only show how good wine can be 
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made; it must see that the satisfactory product is properly put 
upon the market. More than this, the interests of the growers as 
affected by Congressional action must be guarded, and there is a 
mass of statistical information to be prepared for general distri- 
bution throughout the State. 

Nearly every wine-maker has his favorite grapes for red or 
white wines. Formerly the Mission variety was in high favor. 
Now it is the Zinfandel, a hardy, prolific grape introd by Colo- 
nel AcasTton Haraszrny, a native of Hungary. The wine is rather 
strong and lacks delicacy, but is cheap, and is served at all restau- 
rants,. Some of the best wine-makers in Napa bie declare that 
the choicest claret now made is from a mixture of Sau- 
vignon, Melot, and Verdot, three-fifths of the last being used to 
one-fifth of each of the others. The vines of the above were im- 
ported from the La Fitte and Margaux vineyards, and appear to 
suffer little change from transplanting. Like most other foreign 
varieties, they are shy bearers, and their wine needs careful treat- 
ment. Other claret types are the Carignan, Sauvignon Vert, Ma- 
tura, Petit Pinot, Petit Syrah, Saint-Macaire, and Gros Mancen. Of 
Burgundies, many choice varieties have been domesticated. From 
the Hermi came the Petit Syrah and the Mondeuse, both of 
which do well on the Napa foot-hills. Some of the best Burgun- 
dies made are from a mixture of the Franc Pinot, Pinot d’Eper- 
nand, and Pinot Blanc. Other Burgundy types are the Chatiche 
Noir, a famous European variety, the Pinot Noir, and the Petit 
Syrah. For white wines there is an almost endless list of French 
and Rhine varieties, but only a few have proved particularly adapt- 
ed to California soil and climate. For a light, wholesome white 
wine, ho grape su the Berger and Chasselas. From the 
first the Bertncer Broruers, at St. Helena, make a wine having a 
rich, fruity flavor, without acidity. The Golden Chasselas and the 
Chasselas Fontainebleau are both favorites, The wine from them is 
generally known as Gutedel, which, when pressed from carefully 
selected grapes and of sufficient age, is the best “ Rhine wine” 
made in California. 

The finest of all Sauternes, the Chateau Yquem, is cleverly im- 
itated by several California vineyardists ‘with the Semillon, Sau- 
; vVigtion Blanc, and # blend of the Muscadel de Bordelais. These 
are the grapes used at Yquem, but of course there is something 
in the soil of the original vineyard, as well as in the treatment of 
the wine, which makes hopeless the attempt to reproduce the ex- 
act bouquet. A pleasant white wine bearing a strong resemblance 
to Chablis is made from the Pinot Blanc, while the Reisling, Sul- 
tana, Tramenir, and White Elben all produce wines closely re- 
sembling the German Hocks. For ports, the Trousseau has been 
most in favor; and for sherry, the Pedro Ximenes is the best. 

’ For those vineyardists to whom the work of wine-making is a 
mere pastime, life cannot fail to have many charms. Several of 
the Napa growers own estates that have no counterpart in America. 
One near St. Helena and others in the Sonoma Valley were our 
delight. Tired out after our long day among the workers, we 
drove to that at St. Helena. Passing up a winding road leading 
through low clusters of green vines, we came to the house where 
the owner of many acres passes the greater portion of his time. 
Masses of flowers covered the balustrade of the stone balcony. The 
lawn in front of this was shaded 
by a madrona-tree. The house 
was of grayish stone, its every 
window commanding a view of 
vineyard, valley, and distant 
mountain. in the shade, 
we saw the sun set behind the 


of peace. Contrasting the work 
we had seen performed, 
pre iy maces of the 
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to those of the best wine-grow- 
ing districts in Europe. Follow- 
ing him came a number of Cal- 
ifornians, who, each in his own 
way, improved the wines of the 
State. Among others of this 
class may be mentioned H. W. 
Crass, Jacos Scurama, Hora- 


, and at “Healdsburg,” “ Rhinefarm. 
Konter & Frosniina, in Sonoma, and at “ Inglenook” and the 
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tio Livermore, E. W. Hircarp, Gustave Nipavm, 

J. H. Drummonp, Georce Husman, C. A, Wermors, 

Cuantes Krve, and L. J. Rosz. Each imported 

many vines, and all gave careful thought to their 

chosen work. The State Board of Viticulture, by 
tts resources for information and through its pub- 
lications, has done much to encourage the growth 
of the best grapes by small vineyardists, and has 
: been keenly alive to the needs of the industry. To 

Professor E. W. Hiraarp, of the Berkeley Univer- 

sity, ‘he vineyardists are also heavily indebted. 

He has done incalculable service in analyzing soils 

and suggesting the best varieties adapted to them, 

and to-day is an authority in all matters pertaining 
to this important business. 

The largest vineyard in California, and possibly 
in the world, is that of Senator LeLanp Sranrorp, 
at Vina, in Tehama County. The estate comprises 
40,000 acres, of which 3500 acres are planted in’ 
choice vines. The original vineyard of 75 acres 
was planted in Mission vines, soon after the first 
discovery of gold, by an old Frenchman named 
Gerxe. The vines to-day, although thirty - five 
years old, are still vigorous. The trunks are as 
thick as a man’s leg. The yield of grapes last 
year was nine tons tothe acre. The chief. foreign 

varieties planted at Vina are the Berger, White Chasselas, Reis- 
ling, and the Napoleon;/for white wines, and the Zinfandel and 
Trousseau for clarets, - The vineyard is divided into fields of 500 
acreseach. Every modern appliance for the manufacture of wine 
is provided by the Senator, but the product is far from choice. 
Experts declare that fine wine will never be made there. The 
object of the owner, however, was not to make the higher-priced 
wines, but rather to manufacture an article for general home use, 
his argument being that the use of light claret or white wine is the 
best method of checking intemperance. The cellars at Vina are 
large, and the plant is capable of handling 400 tons of grapes per 
day, an equivalent of 12,000 tons or 24,000,000 pounds for the 
season. 

Perhaps the best-managed vineyard in California is the “ Na- 
toma,” at Folsom, near the capital of the State. It comprises 
1800 acres, a large part of which is planted in fine foreign wine 
varieties imported by Horatio P. Livermore, the original man- 
ager and part owner of the property. Mr. Livermore had large 
means at his dis Besides supplying many of the vine- 
yards throughout the State with imported cuttings, he made many 
costly experiments, and imparted much valuable information to 
his confreres. Since his retirement as manager the vineyard has 
been conducted on a purely commercial basis, and the experi- 
ments which proved so advantageous to small growers have 
been abandoned. 

It would be impossible under the limitations of this paper to 
speak in detail of all the California vineyards, or to give more than 
a passing word to the most important ones. In Sonoma and Napa 
counties one finds the most picturesque estates. The “Glen 
Ellen Vineyard,” in Sonoma, has a large variety of imported vines ; 

, and on the vineyard of 


Krug Vineyard in Napa, are the characteristics I have mentioned 
as belonging to the other Napa estates—great natural beauty of 
surroundings, spacious cellars, vine-clad foot-hills, and wide, level 
fields stretching from one side of the valley,to the other. The 
best and largest cellars are of stone or brick, and have under- 
— tunnels extending into the side-hills. In our tour of 
valleys we drove at random from place to place. We tasted 
the various blendings and examined the improved machines, or 
idled in the shade of live-oaks and sycamores and enjoyed to 
our hearts’ content the vistas of mountain and garden-like valley. 
At every-vineyard the proverbially hospitable welcome of California 
was extended. Bottles of the oldest vintage were given us as 
souvenirs, and our questions answered with the greatest patience. 
One cannot become a vineyardist in a day. The mastery of the 
names of the varieties is no small undertaking ; and as to the rela- 
tive merits of “ blends,” soil, climate, temperature, length of fer- 
mentation, proper age, and other questions, one may give his life- 
time to their consideration and still be in error as to what is best 
to be done. 
One of the most interesting wine districts near San Francisco is 
in the Ojo del Monte Valley, near the town of Livermore. The 


- region is guarded on all sides by low-lying hills sparsely overgrown 


with live-oaks, and is so sheltered from fogs and cold as ‘to offer 
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m 
dyeof the best vine districts in the State, There-are various vine- 
yatds and owners, but the largest estates belong to Horatio P. 
Livermore and Cuaries A. Wermors, the latter’s Cresta Blanca 
Vineyard affording an unusual opportunity for the study of wine- 
making. The vines are young, and the vineyard, until recently, was 
an experiment, vines never having been grown in such soil as the 
valley offers. Down by the creek which runs through the estate 
we had our luncheon, and later visited the orchards and vine- 
yards, Little wine is made at Cresta Blanca as_ yet, but that 
which is produced has a high flavor and is remarkably palatable. 
The valley, eventually, cannot fail to be famous for its clarets. 
The vines are planted on the hill-sides as well as in the valley 
proper, and thrive equally well in both places. 

ine-making has not been a profitable business to the majority 
of vineyardists, owing to the costly mistakes they have made in 
selecting vines and in manufacturing wines. But, for the intelli- 
gent man who takes up the industry at the present time, reason- 
able returns may be expected. In the best wine districts unim- 
proved land may be had at from fifty to one litndred dollars per 
acre. This price, of course, is not for property near a railroad. 
The cost of clearing and preparing the land is from iwenty to 
thirty dollars per acre, this amount depending on how much of 
the preperty is woodland. A vineyard is not considered to be 
in full bearing until it is five years old. The expenses occurring 
before this period vary in amount ‘and‘ can hardly be estimated. 
If carefully tended, a vineyard need not be an expense after the 
first year, when the cost of vines and of planting and cultivating 
must be reckoned. A full-bearing vineyard will pay a handsome 
profit after calling the land $1000 an acre. 

The vineyardists who make a large profit are those who raise 
table grapes for the market; or turn their fruit into raisins. I am 
told that $400 and $500 net profit per acre-is often made in the 
Sacramento Valley by those who sell their fruit for table use, and 
that raisin-makers can afford to pay $1000 an acre for their 
land. 

For those who are ill, and need light, open air exercise, grape- 
growing offers: peculiar attractions. There is necessarily much 
heavy work to be done, such as ploughing, planting, and cultivating ; 
but one not blessed with great bodily strength can hire the help 
he most needs, and take upon himself the lighter work of pruning, 
tying up the vines, picking, and blending. Instances are not rare 
of women engaging in the work of grape-growing with great profit 
and success. Mrs, Marvixip and Mrs. FLoop both conduct their 
Sonoma vineyards; and wherever he goes, one will find that the 
occupation is not for men, alone. Some of the most charming 
homes that we saw in the wine districts were those in which each 
member of the family had a persona! interest in the success of 
the vineyard. 

To improve the California wines is the dearest object of many 
of the larger vineyardists. Of the several schemes having this 
laudable end in view, the last, and possibly the most practical one, 
is the establishment of a loan and savings bank for the sole use 
and benefit of wine-makers. The proposition is to found a bank 
in which the rich vineyardists will take stock, that will loan on 
wine collateral, and so furnish the maker with funds to carry on 
his business. Advances of ten cents per gallon will be made on 
good new wine, Which will be stored in San Francisco cellars. As 
the wine ages and so increases in value, the owner will be corre- 
spondingly benefited. If wine in the interim advances sharply in 
price, owing to a small supply, the owner may take advantage of 
the fact, cancel his loan, and sell. An annual auction gale is also 
one of the features of the proposed scheme. 

Another project, partially tested last year, is to condense wine 
“must” for shipment abroad. Two condensing processes have al- 
ready been tried—one, known as the Yarav process, consists in 
condensing the “ must,” or freshly pressed wine juice, by means of 
steam and a vacuum, until the product is of the thickness of mo- 
lasses. By this method 150 gallons of wine juice were condensed 
to 40 gallons. The “must” is shipped to London, where the sub- 
tracted surplus is added again, and the original 150 gallons pro- 
duced. The other method is the “Springmiihle” process. The 
machine has a capacity of 150 tons per day. The “ must” is con- 
densed, and the residue mixed with dry pomace, the compound then 
being shipped to Europe. Word has been received from London 
that the “must” so made, and shipped to England in the fall of 
1887, has surpassed the expectations of the London wine-makers, 
who pronounce it far superior to. the condensed “must” received 
from Spain, France, and Italy. As “must” is admitted to England 
free of duty, the profit is to the wine men materially increased. 

The phylloxera is the insect pest which the California vineyard- 
ists most fear and abhor. The insect is a vine louse, and attacks 
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IN THE FERMENTING-ROOM. 


both leaf and root. _It was first discovered in California in 1881, 
and since then has done much injury, especially in the Sonoma 


‘Valley, where whole vineyards have been ruined. The pest breeds 


rapidly. It absorbs the sap, and soon kills the entire vine. Noth- 
ing more repulsive than a phyiloxera-infested vineyard can be im- 
agined. Around old Sonoma there are many acres where only an 
occasional vine survives. The trunks stand bleak and dead, and 
the few vines still alive are small and sickly. 

How to rid themselves of the visitation was, and still is, in a 
measure, a perplexing question to the California growers. Many, 
taking heroic measures, uprooted their entire vineyard and planted 
it afresh. Others, more penurious, attempted to save their vines 
by destroying the affected trunks, by applying all advertised reme- 
dies, and by planting so-called “ resistant vines”—those which the 
phylloxera is supposed to have an antipathy for. The best resist- 
ants are the so-called American vines, the Catawba and Isabella. 
The wine made from these grapes is not of the first order, and the 
trunks of the vine are usually grafted with foreign vines. . An in- 
stance is on record of a Napa vineyard of Mission vines which 
were all killed by the phylloxera, while the American vines escaped 
attack. The pest is less prevalent now than formerly, and is care- 
fully watched. None can tell, however, when it will again begin 
its wholesale work of destruction. 

The brandy yield of California in 1887 was between 350,000 
and 400,000 gallons, most of which was distilled in the south, and 
near St. Helena, Vina, Stockton, and at San José. This product 
represents a wine equivalent of 2,000,000 gallons, it taking five 
gallons of wine to make one of brandy. 

Our last day in the country may well be given to the district 
around San José and Santa Clara. Both are but a short distance 
south of San Francisco. By the calendar it is late in October. 
The pickers are through with their work, the press-rooms are si- 
lent. From the Mission Vineyard we look far away across the 
levels to tne hills of the Coast Range. Everywhere is a garden 


‘ter a casual study of the vineyards, 
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or a vineyard. Land 
in the neighborhood is 
fabulously high, and 
no section of the State 
is more productive. 
Here the Franciscan 
fathers, as at San Ga- 
briel, had their mission. 
In the dreamy silence 
we now enjoy they 
passed their peaceful 
- days. The wine indus- 
try has been material- 
ly increased in Santa 
Clara County the past 
few years, and the area 
of vineyards has now 
extended far beyond 
its old boundaries. 
The foot-hills are gen- 
erally cultivated, and 
the wines are yearly 
becoming of _ better 
grade. The brandy 
made ‘at San José is 
famous for its purity. 
The amount of California cham- 
pagne produced is limited; but one 
large house is engaged in its manu- 
facture, and the wine itself, with its 
merits and demerits, has still to make 
its reputation. It is gradually gaining 
favor, however, and has many friends, 
The bulk of it is made in San Fran- 
cisco, and if one pleases he can study 
the various processes by which the 
wine is made ready for the consumers’ 
market, Whatever else may be said 
for or against California champagnes, 
it must be acknowledged, I think, that 
their purity is unquestioned. Great 
care is taken in selecting the still wine 
“blends,” and every assurance is given 
that no foreign matter finds its way 
into the bottles. 
In reviewing the subject of wine- 
making in California, as it appears af- 








modes of manufacture, districts, trials, 
and varieties of vines, one must ac- 
knowledge that the industry has a re- 
markably prosperous outlook. Time 
alone is needed to prove that our Pa- 
cific State enjoys a majority of the ad- 
vantages which have given the grape- 
growing countries of Europe their world-wide reputation. Those 
inclined to sneer at the California wine offered them to-day should 
consider the facts, and not expect too much. The evil of adulter- 
ation, the disadvantages that have caused wine too young to be 
pressed upon the market, will be remedied in another decade. To 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE VINE LEAVES. 


a majority of vineyardists the industry is perplexing. They have 
yet to know good wine themselves, But their ignorance is being 
yearly lifted by the aid of able teachers, and in time we may 
expect they will refuse to send a cask of wine from their cellars 
until its tone is indisputably perfect. 
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